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Uncertainty for business .. . shift 


in spending emphasis . . . President 
keeps control... policy changes few 








pos VESS outlook continues to be clouded, 
, th an improved chance for clearing. 
a production advance is levelled 
, July. Inventories are low in many 
‘Some prospect exists of inventory 
¢ before minimum wage rates rise and 
declir ne on October 24. 
, income is well maintained by sub- 
and price supports. War dtmands are 
g some increase in exports. General 
a high level, reflecting stable con- 










trade is at 
sumer income. 

One warning signal, however, is in home 
juilding. Advances have slowed and some 
are appearing. Strong pressure is 
coming’for a cut in interest rates on FHA 
ns to a maximum of 41% per cent. Anti- 
trust action in this field likewise is projected 
asa means of cutting costs. 

Statistically: Federal Reserve Board in- 
dex of industrial production, at 92 in May 
in June, is holding at about 98 in 
July. National income at 64 billion in 1938 is 
estimated at about 66 billions for 1939. 





and 98 
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Un erwey is a shift in emphasis in Gov- 

WPA is ; contraction: PWA and USHA— 
heavier construction—are expanding. 

Effect is important. Less support by Gov- 
ernment will be given directly to lighter con- 
sumer goods industries—food and clothing; 
more support will be given to heavier indus- 
tries—construction, steel, lumber, cement. 

Increased armament is to accentuate the 
trend. So, too, is the President’s lending- 
for-recovery program now in better prospect 
of Congressional approval. 

WPA is gradually to be squeezed down. 

trikes on work relief projects are a re- 
ution to basic wage policy change. Skilled 
workers had been receiving from $1.50 to $3 
in hour, in some instances, and had worked 
10 to 15 hours a week to earn their “subsis- 
New requirement is for a 32- 
hour week for all workers. The effect: 
More work for the same pay. The objection: 


tence wage.” 


Ends the chance to hold two jobs, cuts the 
hourly wage rate, 
Outlook: Strong effort now will be made 


In Congress to restore old policies. 
* * * 


Look for the President to keep the upper 
band through present session of Congress. 

Mr. Roosevelt is likely to lose on neu- 
trality but to have gained most objectives, 
including lending plan and money control 
powers, The White House still has more to 
eter in trading with the Senate than any 
Opposition, 

As a result of the fight over silver buying, 
the following is assured: 

Domestic silver producers are sure of 71.11 
fents an ounce for newly mined silver against 
tformer 64.64 cents, 

Foreigners get 36.75 cents an ounce for 
iver against 43 cents. 

The President keeps control of the two- 
billion-dollar Stabilization fund, and keeps 
uuthority to clip another 10 per cent out of 
he gold value of the dollar. 


x * & 
Essent illy the New Deal is to run for an- 
Other yea, , : : 
Net year about as it now is running. 
Farm wnlia: 
W =m ticles, over-all, are to be the same. 
ork r 


elief policy is modified but outlays in 


that direct . : 
* direction will be offset by increased out- 


hays - public works and armament. 

‘ag security taxes are to remain un- 
ae First old-age insurance benefits 
; - paid after January 1. 


‘ng regulations and _ regulations 
1 the Securities and Exchange Com- 
‘ill be little different than at present. 
however, is a much more active 
anti-trust law prosecution. Anti- 
sion of the Department of Justice 





\s bein 

a. xpanded greatly. Broad attack on 
‘onstruction industry is taking shape. 

: * * * 

Nex 


Roe:, Ve in Europe awaits the cue from 

‘t assured that Russia would take 

he - Position, could strike at Danzig 

0G chance of quick success; if not 
‘1itler might hesitate. 
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Five Years Under Silver Purchase Program: 


1150 Millions Spent, Gaal Still Far Away 


HE United States Treasury has become the 

greatest market for silver in history. 

Each year during the past five years the 
Treasury has bought as much silver as all the 
mines in the world have been able to turn out 
and added amounts, equally as large, from the 
ancient hoards of China, India and other coun- 
tries. 

The pictogram above shows graphically the 
world production of silver and how our supply 
of silver has been increased since the Silver 
Purchase Act was enacted on June 19, 193 

If our silver supply at the start of the pur- 
chase program could have been compressed 
into one bar, that bar would have contained 
694 million ounces of silver. If our silver supply 
on May 31, 1939 (the latest date for which 
figures are available), could have been com- 
pressed into one bar, that bar would contain 
2,744 million ounces of silver, or four times as 
much as at the start of the purchase program. 


. OBJECTIVES OF THE LAW 

Objective set by the Silver Purchase Act 
was that the Treasury buy silver until the price 
reached a permanent level of $1.29 an ounce or 
this nation’s silver holdings should have a 
value as money equal to one-fourth of the com- 
bined gold and silver holdings. This meant 
that unless the price should rise to $1.29 an 
ounce (the market price, except for the World 
War period, has been below this level for the 
past 50 years) the Treasury eventually would 
be expected to hold $1 of silver for each $3 
of gold. 

At the time the Act was passed, an addition 
of approximately 1,333 million ounces of silver 
was needed to attain the 3-to-1 ratio. Now, 
after a purchase of approximately 2,100 mil- 
lion ounces of silver at a cost of 1,150 million 
dollars, the quantity of silver required to attain 
the goal is approximately 1,410 million ounces 
or more than when the program began. 

The fact that the Treasury, like a desert 
traveler pursuing a mirage, is as far from its 
goal as when it started, is explained by the 
inflow of gold which began just about the same 
time. Since June, 1934, our gupply of gold has 
risen from 7,856 million dollars to 16,135 mil- 
lion dollars, or more than doubled in the five 
years. 

To carry out the program, the Treasury has 
spent about 200 million dollars for purchases 
of newly mined domestic silver at an average 
price of 72.79 cents an ounce; 56 million dollars 
for 113 million ounces of other domestic silver 
at an average cost an ounce of 50.01 cents; and 
880 million dollars for 1,673 million ounces of 
foreign silver at an average cost an ounce of 
52.60 cents. 


Silver purchases of the Government, it is 


sme 


estimated, have given domestic producers ap- 
proximately 100 million dollars more for their 
product than they would have obtained other- 
wise. 

The purchase of the silver, Treasury experts 
explain, has not meant an actual out-of-pocket 
outlay for the Government, as silver cer- 
tificates have been issued against all the silver 
bought. But since foreigners can use in buying 
our goods the exchange they receive for silver, 
what has happened has meant that, in order to 
accumulate huge stores of silver, America has 
sold either large quantities of goods or the 
right to ownership in American property. 

Of what use are these huge purchases of 
silver? 

Additions to our silver supply merely repre- 
sent additions to the monetary base; that is, 
the money supply of the country. Thus far the 
Treasury has issued only enough silver cer- 
tificates td cover the actual cost of purchasing 
the silver. 


The silver buying program, first under the 


Thomas amendment to the AAA Act and then’ 
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under the Silver Purchase Act, has been 
pushed by Senators from the seven Western 
silver-producing States on the ground that it is 
necessary for the prosperity of the _ silver- 
producing regions. Also, they contended that 
the purchase of silver and its addition to our 
monetary base would tend to raise the level of 
prices in general and would enable the millions 
of China, India, Mexico and other countries 
with large amounts of silver to buy more of our 
goods, thus stimulating commerce. 

But, except for the additional funds it has 
given foreigners to buy American goods and 
the subsidy for domestic producers, the silver 
program has failed to gain the objectives set 
for it. 


POLICY NOW IN DISPUTE 

Arguments as to whether the costs of the 
program are worth these benefits to the silver- 
producing regions are becoming more frequent 
on Capitol Hill. Protests were given dramatic 
emphasis June 26 when the Senate approved 
an amendment to the monetary control bill to 
discontinue the purchases of foreign silver. 

This action proved temporary when the 
Senate on July 5 approved the conference re- 
port on the monetary bill, reversing its earlier 
stand on purchases of foreign silver and setting 
the price the Treasury must pay for newly 
mined domestic silver at 71.11 cents an ounce. 

But still the protests continue. Admittedly, 
any change in our handling of gold might have 
serious repercussions on both domestic and 
foreign business. The silver program, how- 
ever, is considered in a different category by its 
opponents. They see no reason why the coun- 
try as a whole should continue to pay a special 
subsidy to silver producers in the Western 
States or why the cost of foreign silver pur- 
chases is equaled by the benefits. 

The extent to which the American silver 
purchase program has changed the pattern of 
world production and use of silver is shown by 
a table compiled by Marriner S. Eccles, Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve System: 


World Supply and Consumption of Silver 


(in millions of ounces) 
Annual Averages 
1925-29 1935-37 
Supply: Z Ma 
Production _255 249 
China None 274 
Sources outside China ‘and India 90 88 
Total supply 345 611 
Consumption: 
Industrial arts 78 55 
China 92 
India i 92 45 
Monetary uses outside Orient 
Foreign countries 8S 30 
U. S. Govt. purchases 5 393 
Total consumption ..e¢.+s+« 350 $23 
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The March She News 


Money power restored .. . neu- 
trality battle lines... 
.. relief strikes 





Washington 
without funds . 








FTER America celebrated the 163rd an- 

niversary of her independence, Ameri- 

cans awakened to find their land engulfed 
in squabbles. 

The squabble over money, however, was 
settled in the President’s favor after he 
showed Congress that he held most trump 
cards in the political deck. His authority 
over the dollar was restored through the 
same kind of trading in which it was first 
lost. 

Silver was the stake in the game. Repub- 
licans and hard-money Democrats stripped 
the President of money power by bidding 
77 cents for the white metal. Their victory 
was short-lived, for silver Senators switched 
their votes when the President came back 
with a 71l-cent offer. 

This battle was a prelude to another, this 
time centering on neutrality. The Presi- 
dent has said he is willing to fight all sum- 
mer for authority to sell arms to democracies 
in future wars. Isolationists in the Senate 
insist they are equally prepared to talk all 
summer to thwart the man in the White 
House. 

THE RELIEF STRUGGLE 

A real battle arose throughout the coun- 
try over new relief policies adopted in 
Washington. Building workers of the AFL 
struck in many cities against the end of 
“prevailing wage” payments on WPA proj- 
ects. The issue was whether union men 
should work 130 hours a month for a “se- 
curity wage,” as they are required to do un- 
der the new relief law, or work less than 
half that long for the same wage, as they 
used to do, 

Unions insist prevailing wages are needed 
on relief to support wage scales on private 
projects. Their opponents claim workers 
should put forth more effort to get their 
Government relief dollar. The issue is ex- 
pected to revive in Congress, even though 
it has presumably been settled by law. 

Money—or rather, the absence of it—also 
concerned Washington through the week. 
Congressional battles over relief and dol- 
lars caused Congress to overlook the capital 
city. As a result the District of Columbia 
found itself without funds, operating on 
faith in Congress’ ultimate wisdom. 

Bickering in foreign lands was less noi- 

[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.) 
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“Career Men” for Civil Servi Leagislative * 
ILVER ... silver... silver... That's ivil Service...Legisiative Barters ..: 
been the Washington theme for 2 3 t , 
many days now. So, as the last cries Limeli h for Frank M h WPA N rd d h 
of battles in the Senate over dollar de- g urp y ia Ss ew eadacne “i 
valuation powers and silver subsidies = 
died away, we asked our economists Frank Murphy, Attorney Gen- old policy of paying high hourly * Appointment of a successor to * Roosevelt running mate in 1940 ca 
for afew important facts about the eral, finds en the object of wages to skilled workers for a | the late Claude Swanson as Sec- | The aim, it is claimed, was to 8 
ly hi a growing fire from inner circle , ; ' < a er 
U. 8. silver purchase program which A me : : Rage d ; few hours work each month is retary of the Navy may be ac- | stir up the Montanan against the Co 
started in 1934. We intended to use e ealers or Jw a ey re privately described as “enorni- companied by a change in the | White House again. His reac- 
this information, we confided, in our gard as his penchant for the ous.” WPA wasa second job tor | headship of the War Depart- tion to the story brought com- 4 
Page I Pictogram, and we were par- limelight. Authentic report has thousands. ment. Secretary Woodring is ment that the plan worked out ad 
ticularly interested in knowing how the it that the White House group kk | being mentioned again as likely | — , 
Treasury was getting along under a feels that the Attorney General The W H Admini : | to become Governor General of | —Harris & Ewing ; 
Congressional injunction to buy .. . and has failed to take a sufficiently e Wage- aa ee | the Philippines. | If the Congressional session JUST TO MAKE SURE Da 
buy ... and buy silver until the price positive stand in favor of a third rie a “i Peg its | . at stretches out much longer, an Postmaster General Farley looks over Vice Presi- wn 
reached $1.29 an ounce or the nation’s term. wile = Seg r nig attempt will be made to get Sen- ee as the latter signs the ” 
silver holdings had a value ... as money eet pl ser re a . eo esol | There is more than an even ate action now on the O’Mahoney yen Pen aaa peng tg Ma the 
. “ . , ower n 
... equal to one-fourth of the combined Important changes in Civil etic, neta ' | chance a revolt in the House will bill to make corporate officers further to devalue the dollar. powe lis 
silver and gold holdings. Service methods and standards celica giaihihaneel - ° | strengthen the emasculated personally liable for anti-trust Be 
Page one tells the story ... how we are being worked out in unre- i — ; . rag meee rom | Hatch bill banning Federal of- law violation by their firms. “We - 
bought and bought (2,100 million, ported White House conferences. eden ete meee | ficeholders from taking part in | havea one-to-four chance for its econ VO) * a 
ounces, to be exact) but are just as Under way is a plan to lay the se ® political campaigns so asto make | ¢@nactment without delay,” says C) te 
far away from the goal as when we groundwork for a career service Labor unions which: had plenty it conform with the more strin- | one supporter, “and twice that - “ 
started... and why. chet will attwast die blabest tree rt yee acontnglereey pated gent Senate version. chance if it goes over until next TRUST-BUSTI NG" 
~* of young people to Government : : * * * — 1 
That bottom silver bar our artists pic- werk. to Was Gene wre rod sl ° kk tw 
ture so neatly (it’s the one that shows kk * ae Sige ay ee Seer The Department of Justice in- _ - cor 
ately waited until the law went P America’s swap with Britain 
our present silver holdings) was rather pieranin oft “thatindt ent tain oft : d b tends to move on many fronts at whereby cotton is being e sta 
intriguing. It's a mighty big bar... we a ing under way into e ect in order to reak the once when its anti-trust investi- | h . & - ~~ ears tio! 
: between the White House and headlines with protest strikes. : ; ; | changed for rubber is believed ‘ t 
told the economists . . . no one can visu- ; fg gation on the construction in- in inf Encouraging low-cost housi " 
alize 2,774,000,000 ounces . . . Interpret groups in Congress is in record- The strategy now may call for | dustry is ready to be brought | in in ormed quarters to be the ging s ousing. ae 
git ip breaking proportion, with mem- a rider on some other piece of |; y ug | prelude to further barter deals T , , ; : 
it in terms of something we use or see. } : , , | into the open. Twenty-five or | ith oth . : rust-busting in the construction far 
That many ounces, they replied bers of Congress proving to be legislation which would restore | snore eee bustles tecated tu oil with other countries. American , on 
would provide two oniein dn a fon susceptible to persuasion on the the prevailing wage. atabidin at in ened "1 experts already have approached industry. Will it aid building? a 
poo need for more public works and | : ; country will re- other countries on the subject of 
for every one of the 130,000,000 persons iew't eaniieniath of “ xe t ceive evidence expected to result other deals tale 
in the U. S.... man, woman and child ; oF Caeeunae , in indictments. That action prob- : ee * ane 
: power in many fields. Assistant Secretary of the Navy | : : x *& * HE Federal Government is taking steps to in- 
. . - which is certainly putting it all : : , ; | ably will not eventuate until fall ; ‘ivate i ; A 
i Edison is being given long odds | ’ f : aoe sure that private industry gets a fair chance 
over that lucky child who was born with a a to diab ap te the Secmetenehl | however. The question of liberalizing con- to show what it can do in the construction of = 
only ONE silver spoon in his mouth. Bese fc Ge WPA Adeline uo Sl thie Sines of-tle sang nl | ro ditions under which the United low-cost housing, cheap enough for the great tim 
A 24-to-1 ratio, as it were. Slaosl ieyenid ; States Savings Bonds sold is re- bulk of the American population. Ger 
, : trator Harrington was caught un- retary Swanson. High in White New Dealer i h : : Th Arnold, Assi 
These same serious economists, hav- gueee ty te . f th ‘ : S are saying that ported under consideration by urman Arnold, Assistant Attorney Genera! Nat 
. ae y the extent of the strike House favor, Mr. Edison has anti-third-term forces “planted” the T of the United States, in testimony before the = 
ing given free rein to their statistical ‘ P e Treasury. Sales of the sav- ; Cor 
against the new WPA policy of borne the b , ini ; Temporary National E ily 
. sper’ p y e e brunt of the Navy's rumors of an Administrat p y ional Economic Committee July ‘ 
urge, also told us that if all this silver | BISTERtION ings bonds have turned out to be ss me 
. more work for the same money. burdens ever since he came to | t to § ; 7, said that the aftermath of the present nation- 
were melted-into dollars and stacked in- tee ; overture to Senator Burton an important method of raisin wide investigation of violati wena for 
. , Volume of chiseling under the Washington. Wheel f M . Preeeees OF Veeamee Star Seu-trus : 
to a shaft, its dimensions would exceed = eler, o ontana, to be the funds. laws in the housing industry is to be a nation Eu 
those of the Washington Monument. wide prosecution of monopolistic practices Eur 
(Just to save looking it up, the monu- aa fe geen bree Bong Ba oor is ex- wel 
= s stage for large-scale private 
ment is approximately 555 feet high, ; experiments in low-cost housing which will make . 
and 55 feet square at the base.) Ye Presiden Rs [Nealk use of new materials and new methods of con- velt 
7 © struction. mill 
While on the subject of silver, we are At the present time, said Mr. Arnold, organiza- lion 
privileged to present a rather unusual STYLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT ONpsCE en devoted to experimental construction of the 
Question of Week, apropos of the ow-cost housing are “hampered at every turn bill 
recent dramatic spectacle in the Senate LE N DI NG N EU **Monopolistic”’ Practices a 
when Republican Senators lined up with , TRALITY, MON EY AN D PO LITICS As Curb Buildi : 
Senators of the silver bloc to vote for we ve TS LS CS CE Pen 
a higher silver subsidy. Read on page 4 A MOU RN | NG DE For one thing, he asserted, the monopolistic for 
what prominent Republicans have to say R lOD 7 ie PLAN N | NG A TR Ip WEST a a eee ye by png = ames oe 
about action of brother Republicans. i high prices a bo ante! nadie Ut eumatret ?s 
ae J) SCOUNTING third-term possibilities, + + ; ss ’ tion. For another thing, local building regula- . 
The year 1940 may well prove that the Prssblin 2. Reccevels ten, to & Gam, oo to American territory within the sphere of in- tions often force unnecessary construction lux- gov 
third-term issue is either a fantasy or actly 80 more weeks as the thirty-second Presi- caenee oF ms Monroe Doctrine. uries such as expensive plumbing, roofing and sic 
a fact. For over 150 years this ghostly dent of the United States. During the past i ar important event of the week was the — Department’ ti-trust i ted ee 
commentary on national affairs has been week, while time marched on, double quick rnetasapeninys to the President of a 30-pound out Mr. Arnold van dniat thn ane page *PP. 
a footnote against the careers of the President turned as many things into history | cherry pie by the Queen of Michigan's National | courts by furnishing them concrete examples o! a 
nation’s leading statesmen. od be'aeiee lea WE bins on | Cherry Festival, Whether President Roosevelt experimental housing which is being restrained.” ove! 
Now on Page 8 there is presented the AR OE AD és | ate it has not yet been ascertained. The plan to protect safe and cheap housing be | 
first part of an authoritative survey of July h oan : - a rom is Fourth of Another gift, or rather award, was reported experiments on a national scale, it was explained, Naz 
: ‘i 1 ° . : ‘ Ss H n It. . 
Limberg, lawyer and author, who sets ince bth on eae a woe et ence of Polish Clubs has its way, President is to the Sool Raraniaanii nama padi _— 
" out to prove that there never really has i nine a agi psa 4 d “am | | Roosevelt will receive the next Nobel Peace gation, Mr. Arnold testified that the facts al- who 
a been a valid test, that some factor other Majority Leader Barkl 4 - with senate | | Prize. The organization recently sent the Roose- ready obtained show restraints of trade in the prot 
‘ than the point at issue has always inter- apne An ~snclig "an _House Majority | | velt nomination to Norway. housing field are “so prevalent and their ag em; 
: vened to shift the emphasis. Sometimes “an Bees a. 3 : = pron discussed The week as a whole was thick with rumor. gregate effect so important that the situation fres 
x it was illness, at times lost popularity : y and lending legislation, the | In London, the rumor persisted in Parlia- = longer tolerable”. ; eee late, 
fl - two issues at the very top of the President's | ; Figures presented at the hearings, Mr. Arnold te 
Y: What makes the matter even more per- “must” list | mantaty quarters that President Roosevelt had added, showed that more than half of the fam!- ~ 
f tinent is the action just taken by a Sen- On b ch ; } | indicated his willingness to play a leading part lies of the country cannot afford houses costing = 
\e ate Committee which now gives Con- ne " questions, Mr, Roosevelt seemed | in a conference on world problems if one could more than $4,000 to build. At present levels o! 
¥ gress a chance to declare itself on the He gee jig am must _ the neutrality be arranged. cost in residential building, he asserted, t 
HY roposal for a single six-ve ill so as to discontinue the mandatory arms ; , means that the industry has priced itself out 
Hm Secehtentn On eect 10 a “a asad embargo; Congress must launch his recently- | —Harris & Ewing Hints of Drive In America rumor had _— — and has “left the need ae ee 
a pees announced multi-billion doll i | it that on his projected if at all, by various forms of public subsidy.’ 
: article detailing the proposal and the n dollar lending program. | PIE FROM sam QUEEN On the “‘Rebels”’ trip to the ms een Economic effects of monopolistic practices 1" 
rs groundwork on which it rests. No Time Lost The President didn’t | S Sent Caer Ye we cae Me te , the President would Re See eae ey Oe See ™ 
H ~~ 2 @ Daieh senile. iinet sania President by presidential secretary Edwin Wat- In Congress , en wou car- have: 
z ies dash heist tiniiadi tad In Signing the ne 8 signing son from 19-year-old Jean Halmond, queen of : ry his fight against Con- 1, Harassed, boycotted and eliminated com- 
i , , weeks before the new e monetary bill either. Michigan’s national cherry festival. gressional “rebels” to the country at large. Orig- petitors able and willing to reduce prices. 
relief bill was passed that the section Monetary Bill Less than an hour after inally, the trip was planned merely as a spring- 2. Handicapped use of prefabricated materia.s 
eliminating the “prevailing wage” was ante the measure had reached is die iii in | board for a summer journey to Alaska. Now and prevented development of mass production 
loaded with dynamite. the White House, his name was at the bottom | “U°* “2 (OCowing eres or ae | a number of Washington officials believe that methods in the industry. As a result, methods 0° q 
In our June 26 issue it will be recalled of it. Once more he had the power to devalue oo ee ee the recent revolt in Congress has led the cae enn Sang at gfhartccn ee a san 
that we canvassed the views of respon- the dollar. “As an expression of national mourning the | dent to change his pl h na a he although practically every other in 
sible local Gov. ffici rT oie f Dectiiiens demain ths ost : 7 & is plans, or, rather, to add to dustry has installed revolutionary new practices. 
ernment officials to get he most publicized event of the Presidential irects that the flag of the United | his plans. 3. Kept the industry split into such small 
their views. They had plenty to say in week was the Chief Executive's Thursday noon States be displayed at half-mast until sunset The bustle and activity and accomplishments groups that no single group can get increased 
the “Question of the Week.” luncheon with Paul V. McNutt, United States | °f the day of interment on all public buildings | of the latter part of the week were made possibie velemee Sy Senay eee. 
Well, our hunch came tr i High issi linn} and at all military posts and naval stati P 4. Prevented experiments in housing desis", ( 
; ue—and in gh Commissioner to the Philippines, former yP stations and | by, and were the result of, the first part of the ; 
this week’s issue on Page 9 there is an Governor of Indiana, prominent 1940 Presiden- on all vessels of the United States.” wails, three dape epent ta belidey reat. at Meds materials and methods of construction. 
article showing just what is behind the tial aspirant. For an hour and a half the two had Because of Secretary Swanson’s death, the | Park. ' Types of Court Actions 
ay in which skilled workers dropped a “very friendly” White House conference. Mr, President called a halt to numerous official No lady-crackers, no Roman candle disturbed Pl d 
eir tools and walked off the WPA McNutt, especially, had a “grand time.” | functions. He cancelled his Cabinet meeting, | the Presidential peace on the Fourth of July. ened by Department 
projects. It shows, clearly, that there At the end of the meeting, Commissioner Mc- | and he cancelled his usual Friday morning | Mr. Roosevelt spent the day with friends on Both civil and criminal actions are planned ©! 
we eine well in advance of the Nutt announced to reporters that within a Press conference. the lazy lawns of his country estate at Krum “< eden ‘ar dstatete < pny een f build | & 
S passage 0 roto 5 ; : . « nig tio ollusion by distributors to fix prices 0 ila Ep 
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i ours of 2,000,000 relief position in the Philippines. He announced | ence in the afternoon. For almost an hour, with | usual hot dogs. This time, however, Mrs. Roose- Collusive bidding by contractors. 
pee . a nothing of a political nature, and begged to be charts and maps in front of him, the Chief | velt picked out a new brand. Labor union activities which prevent adoptio” 
nd speaking of workers, on Page 12 given the opportunity to keep quiet. Executive discussed pre ti f | While at Hyde Park, the President said good- of mass-production methods and jack up builc 
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ment picture. Our specialists have i riy iriday morning, before 9 o'clock, a arctic expedition with Rear Admiral Richard | . y old mother, who last week Building codes and building restrictions +" 
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{Continued From Page 1) 

some but no less real. England 
supported her anti-dictator words 
with solid money when she an- 
nounced a 60- million - pound 
credit to enable her allies on the 
Continent to buy arms. This 
drew a rebuke from Berlin, but 
the situation in Danzig quieted, 
nevertheless. 

The battle of nerves” over, 
Danzig appeared to be won by 
the democracies, but they have 

+ to win nerveless Russia, her- 
self 4 dictator country. Britain 
nd France are still trying to en- 


“t the Soviet against the Rome- 
Berlin axis, but Russia balked 
at guaranteeing western fron- 
tiers, just as Britain has soft- 


pedaled guarantees in the Baltic. 

NEW CONFLICTS IN CHINA 

The stalemate in China be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan 
continued, although Japanese 
staged anti- British demonstra- 
tions in Tokyo. Battles in China 
between Russia and Japan also 
tinued but the scene of war- 
fare is so remote that onlookers 
can not judge the victor. Reports 
from Manchukuo, however, carry 
tales of swelling numbers of Jap- 
anese wounded. 

As war and fears of war occu- 
pied the thoughts of all men, a 
timid suggestion emanated from 
Geneva, seat of the League of 
Nations. The League’s Economic 
Committee opined that arma- 
ment-building was a poor basis 
for prosperity, hinted that if 
Europe's statesmen persisted, 
Europe’s people would live less 
well, if at all. 

Meanwhile President Roose- 
velt had signed the supplemental 
military supply bill for 223 mil- 
lion dollars. This measure raised 
the American war chest to 1.78 
billions, an unprecedented peace- 
time sum. 

Boosted by Senator Guffey ot 
Pennsylvania, was a third-term 
for Roosevelt. Third-term talk 
put a damper on the admitted 
presidential ambitions of Paul 
V. McNutt, quondam Indiana 
U. S. High Commis- 


ye 








governor, 


sioner to the Philippines. Third- 
term talk was heard also—and 
applauded — at the American 


Youth Conference, which split 
over whether Communism should 
be denounced as fulsomely as 
Nazism and Fascism, 

A hero among American may- 
was New York’s F. H. LaGuardia, 
who appeared in Washington to 
Protest plans to remove tax ex- 
émptions from city bonds. Con- 
fress’ desires are 150 years too 
late, said he, for municipal financ- 
ing rests upon tax exemption. 

















WQCISGIPATICI8 


NEUTRALITY PLANS AND WAR RUMBLINGS: 


CONGRESS’ BATTLE OVER WAYS TO KEEP U.S. AT PEACE 


EHIND the fanfare 

upon Congress’ desire to insure 
this nation’s non-involvement in a 
European war through neutrality 
legislation, one fact is firmly im- 
pressed upon the minds of the 
White House and the Capitol, 

Both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue 
agree that psychologically the coun- 





The clash of many poli- 
cies for keeping U. S. out of 
war, Arms embargo ys. 
discretion for the President. 














try wants to keep out of Europe’s 
armed troubles. 

Both are not.agreed as to the 
Strategic means of meeting this de- 
sire. 

Meanwhile, the temporary relief 
from Europe’s war scares which the 
United States experienced a little 
more than a month ago has been in- 
terrupted again with the sound of 
trench shovels, the sound of diplo- 
matic charges and counter-charges, 
the sound of recruit arums in Eng- 
land, conscript drums in Germany, 


| war drums in Mongolia. 


Pertinent is the fact that just as 
the House voted to retain the arms 
embargo in opposition to the wishes 
of the President, the European war 
scare hit a new crescendo. 


Senate Groups Clash 
Over Varying Policies 

Now, in a more dignified arena 
of debate, the Senate, the whole neu- 
trality problem finds itself caught 
between the camps of the “isolation- 
ists,” the “cash-and-carry-ers” and 
the “pro-democracy faction.” 

At the same time, in still another 
area of debate, that which takes 
place behind the closed doors of Eu- 
ropean chancelleries, the action of 
the United States is being weighed 
from day to day. For by that sim- 
ple device of restricting armaments 
to nations at war, the House has al- 


attendant + 





ready buoyed the hopes of the dicta- ' 


" MONETARY BATTLE: . 
HOW IT RESULTED 


IHE smoke and fury of the battle ¢ between 50 and 60 per cent of its 


over the monetary control bill 
in the Senate died away July 5 with 
Senate approval of the conference 
report on the bill by a 43-to-39 vote. 





Outcome of Senate 
monetary battle. Prospects 
for use of President’s pow- 
ers. 











Enactment of the measure means: 

That domestic silver producers are 
assured of a fixed price for silver on 
a permanent basis of 71.11 cents an 
ounce. 

That foreign silver producers are 
assured that the United States for 
the next two years will continue to 
have authority to buy their silver. 

That the President is authorized 


until July 1, 1941, to change the gold | 
| content of the dollar to any point 
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| Two Ways of Registering “Neutrality” Emotions 








Quite serious were the Administration’s legisla- 
tive spokesmen as they came out of the White 
House after hearing President Roosevelt reiter- 
ate his demand that the Senate reverse the 
House’s action in continuing the arms embargo. 
Left photo shows House Leader Rayburn (cen- 
ter) and Senate Leader Barkley talking to re- 


removal, 
pictures. 





—Harris & Ewing 


porters. Right photo reveals that after the battle 
enemies can be friends. Rep. Vorys (right) was 
the author of the change in the bill sponsored 
by Rep. Bloom (center), which continued the 
arms embargo. Rep. Allen (left) fought for its 
But you wouldn’t know it from. the 





tor nations. But it is upon the deter- ¢ look askance, apprehensive that any + 


mined stand of the President that 
the democratic bloc pins its hopes. 
Today the President’s dissatisfac- 
tion with the revision of the neu- 
trality act is as strong as his dissatis- 
faction with the original measure 


Last January in his annual message 


to Congress, President Roosevelt de- 
clared: “We have learned that, when 
we deliberately legislate neutrality, 
cur neutrality laws may operate un- 
evenly and unfairly—-may actually 
give aid to an aggressor and deny it 
to the victim.” 

And yet it is such utterances as 
this, and the sharper demand made 
almost two years ago by the Presi- 
dent in his Chicago “quarantine” 
speech, that have caused certain 
isolationist groups on Capitol Hill to 


former level; that is, when an ounce 
of gold was valued at $20.67. 

That the President is authorized 
until July 1, 1941 to continue to op- 


erate the two-billion-dollar stabiliza- | 


tion fund to protect the dollar in in- 
ternational exchange. 

All the trouble began several weeks 
ago when Senators from the seven 
silver Siates, striving to increase the 
price of silver or at least tn guaran- 
tee that the Treasury would continue 
tu pay its current price of 64.64 cents 


an ounce, began a filibuster to obtain | 


their objectives. 

As’ a result of a coalition between 
the “silverites,” Republicans and 
“hard-money” Democrats, the Senate 
on June 26 passed amendments rais- 
ing the price of silver to 77 cents an 
ounce, terminating the President’s 
power further to cut the gold con- 
tent of the dollar and terminating 
purchases of foreign silver. 

Then, by a last-minute stand by 
Republicans and Democrats opposed 
to continuation of the President’s 
powers over the dollar, the vote on 
the conference report on the mone- 
tary control bill was held up to last 
week, causing the stabilization fund, 
the President’s power over the dol- 


' lar ang the silver purchase program 


to lapse on June 30. 


Market Now Permanent 
One result of the vote hailed by 


silver Senators as important is the | 


fact that for the first time since the 
Sherman silver purchase act of 1890 
a permanent Treasury market is of- 
fered for damestic silver producers. 
Under the former program the pur- 
chases were conducted by Presiden- 
tial proclamations on which a time 
limit was set. 

Cost of continuing the silver pro- 
gram may be illustrated by the pur- 
chases made last year. 

Last year 61.6 million ounces of 
newly mined domestic silver were 
bought at a total cost of 42.2 million 
dollars, and 355.4 million ounces of 
foreign silver were bought at a total 
cost of 156.9 million dollars. 

Principal beneficiaries of the do- 
mestic silver purchase program are 
the mine owners and the miners of 
Western States. 

The Treasury has announced it 
will continue to buy foreign silver at 
a price of 36.75 cents an ounce, the 


price, however, to be on a “day-to- 
day” basis, 
As to the President’s power over 


the dollar, the consensus is that no 
change in the dollar will be made 
but the power will be retained as a 
weapon for use in case of another 


serious flurry of 


competitive cur- | 
} rency devaluation abroad, 


leeway in favoritism this country 
shows will, in the event of a Euro- 
pean war, only serve to dra; the 
United States itself into war. 

The basic facts of the problem as 
they exist today are these: 


The House by a slender margin— 


only two votes—continued the arms | 


embargo. 


The President is determined to see 


Congress remain in session, all sum- 
mer if necessary, in order to have 
this restriction on his discretionary 
powers removed. 

The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, meeting after a holiday 
week-end, floundered at the size of 

| the issue and delayed action on re- 
porting out a neutrality bill to the 
| full Senate. 

A determined bloc of 34 Senators 


| 
| 


headed by Senator Hiram Johnson 
has served notice on the Administra- 
tion that it will “talk to death” any 
bill coming to the Senate floor which 
considers lifting the arms embargo. 

Delayed action by Congress on the 
legislation keeps the country tied to 
a scanty neutrality protection, since 
the important “cash-and-carry” pro- 
vision expired last May 1. 

The basic facts of the problem as 
they probably will exist in the near 
future are these: 

The iiouse, bulwark heretofore of 
the Adminis.ration’s foreign policy, 
may lose its apparent indecision and 
follow a firm lead which may be 
taken by the Senate. 

It is not improbable, however, that 
the lure of the homeland may prove 
too strong, and, in that case, the 


Senate, faced with the House action, | Polish Corridor. 





| issue 


Session. 

Such a thought may not be too far 
out of line in view of Senator Pitt- 
man’s answer to the question 
whether or not there might be diffi- 
culty in maintaining a quorum in the 
Senate because of the members’ de- 
Sire to return home. 

“We can arrest them,” the Chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee said, referring to the Sen- 
ate’s power to send its sergeant-at- 
arms after truant members. 


Showdown Is Sought 
By Both Sides on Issue 


On the other hand, anti-Adminis- 
tration 
for a showdown on the neutrality 
as the White House. Both 
Senators Clark (Dem.), of Missouri, 
and Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, in 
favor of a strict arms embargo, pre- 
dict that Congress need not undergo 
a protracted session, because, in 
their opinion, as soon as any legisla- 
tion removing the embargo reaches 
the floor of the Senate it will be de- 
feated. 

Such, in short, is they line-up in 
Congress. To the State Department, 
however, the line-up of European 
forces is reason enough for speedy 
action on Capitol Hill. 

State Department officials pri- 
vately acknowledge that the present 
Danzig crisis is as deadly in its im- 
plications as the one which existed 
before the Munich pact. What hope 
there is for a solution to the situa- 
tion rests largely on the fact that 
the “incidents” to date have been 
relatively few and minor in compari- 
son to those which preceded the 
liquidation of Czechoslovakia. 

Many diplomatic observers are of 
the opinion that, notwithstanding 
the voiced threats of Great Britain 
and France, it is not unlikely that 
the bud of appeasement once more 
will show its head under the hob- 
hailed feet of marching men. One 
possible “out,” as they see it, is a 
German-controlled Danzig in return 
for which Poland would be guar- 
anteed economic rights in the “Free 
City” along with comparable port 
benefits, and also a guarantee of the 
Few, however, will 


+ May decide to let things slide for the + venture to say how long any such 


guarantee might last. 

Receptive also to the sparse dis- 
patches from Mongolia were State 
Department officials. There, where 
Sovietized Mongols fought with Jap- 
anized Manchukuons, there always 
remained the possibility that the 
fighting would break its localized 
bounds and reverberate without ben- 
efit of appeasement in Europe’s cap- 
itals. The crux in this situation lay 
in the fact that England and France 
were trying their best to wean the 
Russian Bear into a military alli- 


[Continued on Page 4.] 











forces are just as anxious]| 
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Tremendous public demand for 
Studebaker Champions, Commanders and Presidents 


moves Studebaker up to 9th place 


in national registrations! 


F you want proof that there’s plenty of 


opportunity for independence in American 


business—here it is! 
Studebaker, the Great Independent of the 
automobile industry, has just completed a 


spectacular six months of progress. 


Factory deliveries of Studebaker automo- 


biles, commercial cars and trucks for the 6- 


month period from January 1 to June 30 this 


year were greater in volume than for the ]2- 
é 


month period from January | to December 31 


of last year. 


In national passenger car registrations, 
Studebaker moved up from 13th place in 1937 
to 10th place in 1938 to 9th place for the 


first 5 months of 1939—and, according to 


THE STUDEBAKE 


SOUTH 


R 


The Great Independent. . 


BEND, INDIANA 


Gre ferit O meritla of 1939 
STUDEBAKER SALES EXCEED 
ENTIRE YEAR OF 1938! 


latest available reports, to 8th place for the 


month of May 1939. 


Studebaker s June and the second quarter 
were the largest since 1928. Studebaker has 


added nearly 700 substantial new dealers 


since March 1, 1939. 


Studebaker is progressing because Stude- 


baker is operating on a program that gives 
the public the modern kind of transportation 


it requires—at a profit to everyone concerned! 


And yet, Studebaker’s progress is essentially 


conservative, too. Studebaker is moving ahead 


only as fast as well-organized manufacturing 


and marketing facilities permit. Watch Stude- 


baker break still more records throughout 


the rest of 1939! 
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The Question of the Week: 


Herbert M. Bratter t Be 


Washington, D. C.; Monetary 
Expert Who Has Written Nu- 
merous Monographs and Articles 
on Silver; Former Silver and Gold 
Expert for the Commerce De- 
partment and Treasury Depart- 
ment, 


answers: 

IS is really a question for a po- 

litical analyst to answer. To a 
layman on the subject it appears 
that the action of a large group of 
Republicans in endorsing the in- 
crease in the subsidy to American 
silver producers has set in motion 
both advantages and disadvantages. 

Such a vote is obviously calcu- 
lated to help the Republicans in the 
West during the next campaign, 
since they can cite in their own favor 
not only their support of the sub- 
sidy, but also the Administration’s 
awkward action in opposing the in- 
crease in the domestic subsidy while 
ardently defending the purchase of 
foreign silver. 

Moreover, the quid pro quo sought 
by the Republicans in the silver deal, 
termination of the President's power 
to alter the gold content of the dol- 
lar, is politically popular in the East, 
and, indeed, wheréver there is senti- 
ment for reducing the President's 
extraordinary authority. 


Disadvantages to Party 

As for the disadvantages to their 
petty of the Republicans” vote on 
doméstic silver, these are already ap- 
parént in the jibes of columnists, 
who charge inconsistency, insincer- 
ity, callous obstructionism and the 
like. 

The third feature of the Senate’s 
June 26 slap at the New Deal was 
the vote to stop purchases of for- 
eign silver. This Republican-spon- 
sored move can hardly be judged to 
have figured conspicuously in the 


silver-devaluation deal, if it did so | 
at all, because it is a move which is | 


distinctly popular in non-political 
circles, and indeed has been en- 
dorsed on various recent occasions 
by representatives of mining inter- 
ests within and outside of Congress. 
That somé writers have takeh the 
Republicans to task for the foreign- 
silver vote on grounds advanced by 
the State Department is merely evi- 
dence of those writers’ lack of atten- 
tion to easily-available facts. 

Had the Senate vote of June 26 
been upheld by Congress, its chief 
tangible accomplishment would have 
been the ending of foreign silver 
purchases, with their attendant 
drain of American wealth (commod- 
ity exports, ete.) in exchange for a 
metal already held here in super- 
abundance and itself unreexportable, 
éxcept at a sacrifice price. 

Politics aside, the Senate’s termi- 
nation of the President’s devaluation 
power, however desirable that may 
seém to conservatives, has little im- 
portance so long as much wider au- 
thority to vary the price of gold is 
permanently vested in the Secretary 
of the Treasury 





- Harris & Ewing 
HERBERT M. BRATTER 





10 of the Gold Reserve Act. There- 
fore, it is accurate to say that al- 
though Republican Senators gave 


their votes for 77-cent silver merely | 
| Far more important than the mat- 


in exchange for Democratic votes to 
end the President’s gold power, the 
country gained no advantage. 

In any case the Administration was 
left possessed of the broadest power 
over gold, while perhaps the lest 
excusable pressure group this coun- 
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WERE REPUBLICAN SENATORS JUSTIFIED 
IN VOTING FOR HIGHER SILVER SUBSIDY? 





devalue the dollar. 


the following question: ~ 


silver mining industry? 





Although the Republican Party in general has been op- 
posed to subsidies, Republican members of the Senate joined 
with the “silver bloc” recently to vote a higher subsidy to 
silver producers, in order to defeat the President's power to 


Immediately the question of political expediency was 
raised—should Republicans have followed the party policy 
and their own genuine convictions, or was there sufficient 
reason for their temporary change of front? ’ 

Because of the widespread interest in the matter and its 
importance in national affairs, The United States News ad- 
dressed to leaders in the Republican Party and to others 


Do you think that Republican Senators were 
justified in voting to increase the subsidy for the 


Answers received are presented herewith. 








sidy price to 50 cents.) 
bloc’s gain has far exceeded its orig- 
inal goal. 


ter of price (since both 77% cents an 


| ounce and 71 cents are far above the 


try has ever known, the silver bloc,’ | 
| ket for all American-mined silver. 
This gain for silver was made pos- | 


walks off with even larger tribute 
than it had hoped to obtain. (Con- 
cerning the amazing importance of 
silver mining in the West, see the 
writer’s testimony in To Repeal the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934, hearings 
before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, 76th Cong., 1st 
Sess., on S. 785, Washington, 1939, pp. 
23-6.) 


The Net Results 


only net change in our na- 
tional monetary policy actually ef- 
fected by the events culminating in 
the act.of July 6, 1939, is that relat- 
ing to domestic silver. This change 
was accomplished by a coalition of 
“sound money” Republicans and the 
silver bloc. It was a deal in’ which 


The 


Western votes for termination of the | 


President’s devaluation power were 
given, supposedly in exchange for 
Republican votes for a higher price 
for domestic silver. In fact, some of 
the Westerners were in any case 
known to be against the President’s 
power. 

The Republicans’ object a~ to de- 
valuation ultimately failed of enact- 
ment. Had it succeeded, about all 
they would have gained would have 
been a moral victory, since the Ad- 
ministration by enactment of 
Republican-backed devaluation 
amendment would not have been de- 
prived of the broad gold power vested 


in the Secretary of the Treasury. 
! 


in Sections 8, 9 and | 


A U. S. Market for Silver 


At the outset the silver bloc sought 
to gain a two-year extensior of the 
6414-cent subsidy, its strategy be- 
ing to ask for 77 cents an ounte. (It 
had been reported that the Admin- 
istration might seek to lower the sub- 


THE RACE TO WIN 
ANTARCTIC LANDS 


Necosaratca + 


+ 
| 
| 


OST Arctic and Antarctic expedi- | 


tions find it hard sledding—once 
they get started. The latest of polar 
expeditions, the trip to Antarctica 
under the direction of veteran ex- 
plorer Rear Admiral 
Byrd, has found it rough going al- 





Why U. S. wants South 
Polar territory. Difficulties 
in path of proposed explo- 
ration cruise. 











ready, long before its departure, but 


an October sailing in view. 

Chief barrier in the way of the 
present Government-financed expe- 
dition has been obtaining the $340,- 
000 asked by President Roosevelt. 

Despite the fact that the expedi- 
tion had been planned since Janu- 
ary, Congress did not take action un- 
til a few weeks ago when it began 
to toss the appropriation bill from 
Shoulder to shoulder. Twice the 


Richard E. | 


Sailing in the early fall. The point 
at issue was whether such an ex- 
pedition could be organized to per- 
mit its departure by early fall, the 
“dead-line” for such a journey be- 
cause of Antarctic climatic condi- 
tions. 

Late last week, however, Rear Ad- 
miral Richard E. Byrd said the ex- 
pedition would be ready to sail be- 


; tween October 1 and October 15, and 


President Roosevelt directed him to 
proceed. 
The purpose of the expedition is to 


| establish semi-permanent “colonies” 


in South Polar regions, to claim po- 
tential resources that other coun- 


| tries, such as Germany, Japan, Great 


House rejected the item, but*it was | 


finally slipped into a deficiency sup- 
piy bill and passed the last day of 
the fiscal year. 

At that time, Dr. Ernest H. Gruen- 
ing, Director of the Department of 
the Interior’s Division of Islands and 
Territories, believed that the Con- 
gressional delay in appropriating 
funds might force postponement or 
abandonment of the expedition’s 


Britain and Norway, also are seeking. 
Antarctica may be the world’s 


. | hi ’ ldest, d most desolate 
last week it emerged victorious with | Nees, oe er _ 


continent, but it is valuable as a 
future mineral source, as a field for 
the whaling industry and as a base 
for meteorological stations. 

The United States State Depart- 
ment, being of the opinion that Ant- 
arctic territorial claims are not jus- 
tified on the basis of merely sighting 
land, the expedition will be instruct- 
ed to explore the unknown regions 
thoroughly and to set up scientific 
research stations. 

Germany helped precipitate this 
international real estate scramble a 
month or so ago when German 
newspapers ran “Swastika aver the 
Antarctic” headlines. The occasion 
was the return of the Nazi Antarctic 
expedition, which had left Hamburg 
in December. As a result of this ex- 
pedition, Hitler claimed territory 
which Norway already had mapped 
and photographed. 


the | 


economic value of silver) is the fact 
that for the first time since the Sher- 
man Silver Purchase Act of 1890 
there has been written into the 
Statutes a permanent Treasury mar- 


sible only by the action of 16 Repub- 
lican Senators voting in a group. 
(These 16 who voted in the affirma- 
tive on 77-cent silver comprised one- 
third of the 48 affirmative votes re- 
corded.) 

Compare this achievement for stl- 
ver with the result of the silver 
blocs efforts at London in 1933. The 


The silvery result, a Presidential proclamation, 


was hailed by Senator Pittman as 
the best Christmas present he had 
ever received. Yet that proclamation 
had a time limit. And it gave tne 
producers only 64% cents an ounce. 
Every succeeding proclamation 








| 





| 


achieved by the silver bloc had a | 


time limit.,But this achievement is 
permanent. ‘And, incidentally, it in- 
creases by 10 per cent the unwar- 
ranted subsidy to one of this coun- 
try’s least important industries. 


Thus an inevitable political result | 


of the silver-devaluation vote swap- 
ping is to leave the Republicans on 


record as supporting “vesied inter- | 
_ . | mine would add anything worth 


est” in one of its most shameful as- 
pects while the New Deal, although 
now openly espousing the purchase 
of foreign silver, has now built a rec- 


| ord of resisting the silver bloc. 


IS A FALL SESSION 
TO FINISH CONGRESS 


+ 


In the issue of July 3, The United + 


States News published a symposium 
of views of Senators and Represen- 
tatives on the question, “Do you think 
Congress should take a six weeks’ 


vacation this summer and come back | 


to Washington in September and re- 
sume consideration of important leg- 
islation?” 

The following answers 
ceived too late for publication at 
that time: 


Senator Bailey 
Democrat, North Carolina, Chair- 
man, Senate Committee on 
Commerce, 


answers: 


N answer to your question “Do you 
think Congress should take a six 
weeks’ vacation this summer and 


were re- } 





come back to Washington in Sep- | 


tember and resume consideration of 
important legislation,” I will say that 
I do not think the plan is a good 
one. The Congress ought to finish 
its work and adjourn. 

In my judgment, Congress is stay- 
ing in session entirely too long. So 
long as it is in session no one knows 
what sort of bills will be introduced 
or what.sort of measures may be 
adopted. 
a certain amount of rest and sta- 
bility. 


Should Talk to Voters 


Another consideration is that a 


Member of Congress is likely to lose | 


his perspective at Washington. It is 


always a good thing for him to go | 


back to his home and see his con- 
Stituents and hear what they have 


to say. To be sure, they write a great | 


many letters, but there is a_ real 
value in personal contact. 

Moreover, We should bear in mind 
that legislation is not a panacea. 
Many nostrums are proposed. I 
think there are more nostrums in 
politics than there are in the medi- 
cine business. 


Probably the country has had 
enough of legislative remedies. We 
ought to get away from the idea 


that we can cure things with legis- 
ation. We can remedy wrongs, we 
can appropriate money, and now 
and then we can find, out of ex- 
perience, a real constructive act, but 
this constant tinkering and tamper- 
ing, agitating and fumbling cannot 
be good for anybody in this country. 


The Spending Problem 
Another reason for the adjourn- 
ment of Congress is this. The longer 
the Congress stays in session, the 
more money it will appropriate. 
None of us knows just how much has 
been appropriated by the present ses- 
sion. There is an impression that we 
have appropriated or authorized to 
be appropriated about eleven billion 
' dollars, and we still have to consider 


The country is entitled to | 


more than three billion dollars addi- 
tional. 

We have been in session twenty- 
seven weeks. It appears that we are 


appropriating money at the rate of | 


about five hundred million dollars a 
week. I do not think the country 
can stand for this. 

My conviction has been for a long 


- 


—Underwood & Underwood 
JAMES E. WATSON 





James E. Watson 
Member, Washington, D. C. Bar; 
Former United States Senator 
from Indiana and Republican 
Leader of the Senate, 


answers: 
NSWERING your correspondence, 
permit me to say that, had I 
been in the Senate last week, I would 
have voted against extending the 
authority of the President to devalue 
the silver dollar; also against in- 
creasing the price of silver. 
However, so much has been writ- 
ten and spoken on this subject that 
I do not think that any words of 


while to the discussion. 


* George W. Pepper 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Former United 
States Senator; Former Member, 
Republican National Committee, 


answers: 


HERE is in my opinion little or 
no significance other than politi- 

cal in the recent action of the Sen- 
ate upon the conference report. The 


| President’s warning of danger ahead 





I really think that, under the cir- | 
cumstances, the Hull theory of neu- | 


trality is the better policy. 


NEEDED 


| 


| 


time that the spending program 
threatens the destruction of our 
Government and the ruin of our | 


people. We are pursuing pretty 
much the same course that was pur- 
sued in the Frerch Revolution. Each 
spending program calls for another 
and a larger one. 

At the present moment there 
seems to be no resistance whatever 
in the Congress and any sort of ap- 
propriation is likely to go through. 
If for no other reason, I think Con- 
gress would do well to adjourn. 

So far as so-called “neutrality 
legislation” is concerned, it appears 
that the President has a free hand 
under the existing law. I quote the 
1937 Act: 

“Whenever. the President finds 
there exists a state of war between 
or among two or more nations, the 
President shall proclaim such fact, 
and it shall thereafter be unlawful 
to export or attempt to export or 
cause to be exported arms, ammuni- 
tion, or implements of war to any 
such nations.” 

Nevertheless, we have continued 
to sell and ship munitions to China 
and Japan. 


Rep. C. Jasper Bell 
Democrat, Missouri; Chairman, 
House Committee on Elections 

» Ne. 1, 





answers: 
T is my thought that it would be 
more desirable to continue on with 
the session and finish up with the 


+ 


’ WORK? 


the President’s recommendation for + 


Senator Mead 


Democrat, New York; Member, 
Senate Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, 


answers: 
AM in receipt of your letter in 


| which you ask for my opinion in 
reply to your question, “Do you think 
Congress should take a six weeks’ 
vacation this summer and come back 
to Washington in September and re- 


Sume consideration of important leg- | 


islation?” 
Of course, there will be important 


| legislation as well as important prob- 


lems left unfinished when Congress 
adjourns. This is not unusual and, 
to a larger or a smaller degree, it is 
true every year. 

However, it is my opinion that a 
respite from Washington will be 
helpful to the Congress, both collec- 
tively and individually, and will like- 
wise prove beneficial to the country 
at large. 

Adjournment until the next regu- 


lar session will give the legislator an | 


opportunity to mingle with his con- 
stituents and learn first-hand from 


| them of their attitude on pending 


legislation on social security amend- | 


ments, tax bills, neutrality and the 


| routine matters and then adjourn 


until next January. 

I say this because of the fact that 
it would require considerable time 
for the committees of both the House 
and Senate to work out matters per- 
taining to other legislation and those 
committees would be able to work 
as well with Congress out of session 
as with it in session. 


Senator Herring 


Democrat, of lowa, Member, 
Senate Committee on Finance, 





answers: 

I am not of the opinion that under 
present circumstances a return to 

Washington of the Congress at any 

time after adjournment prior to the 

mext regular session would be justi- 

fied. 


public questions. 
wise will give the Executive Depart- 
ment an opportunity to adjust itself 
to the changes resulting from the 
enactment of the session's legisla- 


tion; it will also afford an oppor- 
funity for the Administration to 
utilize its unrestricted energies in 


carrying forward the recovery pro- 
gram. 


Benefits Expected 


Adjournment like- | 


On January 3 Congress will then be | 


able to reconvene with an intimate 
knowledge of the attitude of condi- 
tions back home; they will also have 
the benefit of the experience of the 
Executive Department in administer- 
ing the new activities of the Govern- 
ment. 

Of course, an emergency would 
make it compulsory for the Con- 
gress to reconvene in extraordinary 
session, but unless the unusual oc- 
curs, a period of adjournment will be 
beneficial. 

P. S. Of course, I expect Congress 
will enact all urgent pending meas- 
ures before adjournment. 


Rep. Caroline O'Day 
Democrat, New York; Chairman, 
House Committee on Election of 
President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress, 


answers: 
FEEL very strongly that Congress 
should remain in séssion until its 
work is accomplished. A six weeks’ 
vacation would not, in my opinion, 


' . 
solve the problem, 


i 


if his power over the dollar were not 
continued had, in fact, no substan- 
tial basis. Under the Act of 1934 he 
already has the power to fix the price 
of gold and by cleverly exercising 


+ 


that power he could have automati- | 


cally compelled Congress to adjust 
the value of the dollar to his stand- 
ard. 


The proper function of the so- 


called stabilization fund is the pro- 
tection of the American dollar. There 
is no likelihood of its need for this 
purpose and if used at all it will be 
for the protection of the British 
pound and the French franc. 

It is a matter of opinion whether 
there was any such emergency as 
justified a coalition between sound 
money men and silver Senators. Per- 
sonally and for the reasons above 
given, I do not think there was. 

The struggle in the Senate was 
really a maneuver for political posi- 
tion. The Administration forces car- 
ried their point but with such heavy 
losses that it is an open question as 
to, who won the fight. 


0 


Henry A. Wise 


Kiptopeke, Va.; Republican 
National Committeeman for 
Virginia, 
answers: 
| HAVE your letter in which you ask 
the question: “Do you think that 
Republican Senators were justified 
in voting to increase the subsidy for 
the silver mining industry?” 

For a categorical answer to your 
question, my reply is “No.” 

On principle, in my opinion, there 
can be no excuse for or justification 
of this vote. In my opinion, there 
is absolutely no legitimate defense 
of the previous price of 64.64 cents 
per ounce for silver, and the pur- 
chase of foreign silver at that or any 
other price is little short of insanity. 

However, viewing the situation 
jesuitically, the vote of the Repub- 
licans may be justified on two 
grounds: 1, They fought the devil 
with fire, and 2, They demonstrated 
that the underlying motive of the 
New Deal is plunder. 


Subsidies as Vote-Getters 
For the past six years, we have 





—Wide World 
DANIEL O, HASTINGS 





Daniel O. Hastings 


Wilmington, Del.; Member, Execu- 
tive Committee, Republican Na- 
tional Committee; Former United 
States Senator from Delaware, 


answers: 

AM in receipt of your letter ask- 

ing me this question: “Do vo 
think that Republican Senators were 
justified in voting to increase the 
subsidy for the silvér mining indus- 
try?” I am sorry that I cannot an- 
swer this question. 

I served in the Senate eight years 
and I was criticized for many things 
I did, and given some praise for a 
few things that I did. It is always 
dangerous, however, to say definite! 


| and positively what you would have 


done under like circumstances. 
I can’t possibly say what I would 


| have done, but I do say that I am 


witnessed the purchase of elections | 


with public moneys, and also the 
disgraceful spectacle of the passage 
of all sorts of ridiculous New Deal 
legislation through the purchase of 
votes in Congress by means of sub- 
sidies demanded by one and another 
bloc. 

The proposed increase of the pur- 
chase price of silver, had it become 


+ 


Satisfied that the Republican Sena 
tors used their honest judgment, and 
the fact that so many of them voted 
the same way would inditate to me 
that they were probably justified 


effective, meant another raid upon 
the taxpayers of about $10,000,000 
This would have been a very cheap 
price to pay to divest the Presiden! 
of the power further to devalue the 
dollar. In fact, very insignificant in 
comparison with what we have paid 
for most of the New Deal folly. 

The fact that the Silver Bloc that 
deserted the President and 
with the Republicans is composed 
almost entirely of New Dealers 
demonstrates very clearly what the 
New Deal is and has been—merely 
spoilsmen who put plunder above 
principle. In demonstrating this so 
clearly the Republicans rendered 4 
distinct service and may be excused 
for the means employed to accom 
plish this end. 

Under the circumstances, I think 
that the Republicans, who undoub! 
edly knew that the act would fa 
rendered a commendable service | 
their country in accomplishing two 
things: (1) They stripped the Pres 
dent of a power that he should not 
have; and (2) they demonstrated the 
underlying motive of many of the 
New Dealers. 


voted 


CONGRESS’ BATTLE 
+ 


~OVER NEUTRALITY 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
ance, while Japan has quietly but 
firmly been attached to the move- 
ments of the Rome-Berlin axis. 

Clearer to the State Department 
were the happenings along. the 
China coast, where Japan, now vir- 
tual master of the major ports, 
tightened its grip on British conces- 
sions, seemed determined to continue 
its treatment until England changed 
its policy of aiding China. 

These were the indices checked by 
the State Department and carefully 
routed to President Roosevelt, who, 
in turn, apparently was more de- 
termined than ever to retain his dis- 
cretionary neutrality powers in face 
of wars, threatened and actual, 
abroad and a legislative battle at 
home which cut through party lines. 


War Referendum Plan 
Again Up to Senate 
Publicly the President would have 
nothing to say on the imminence of 
another world war crisis. But his 
reasoning on the arms embargo was 
made quite clear when he told re- 
porters that the Administration’s 
first policy was to prevent the out- 
break of war in any part of thé 
world. Stemming from that, it was 
up to Congress to give the Chief 
Executive a free hand in determin- 
ing when and what nations at war 
could receive American arms ex- 

ports. 
Involved as the Administration is 
with primary neutrality legislation, 


+ a decided stand will soon make a re- 


turn appearance before Congres 
Time and again the White Hous? 
and the State Department have pu 
licly opposed any plan for a nation 
referendwm on war. Last werk 
however, two proposed constitutiona! 
amendments which would permit 4 
popular vote on whether this cou! 
try should go to war with a foreign 
nation were propelled reluctantly ‘© 
the floor of the Senate by the Juc:- 
ciary Committee. 

Though both the proposals, a 
thored by Senators La _ Folle' 
(Prog.) and Wiley (Rep.), both 0! 
Wisconsin, failed to win the ¢0! 
mittee’s majority, it was decided '° 
let them come to the Senate for 4 
vote in view of the continuing 
terest in this method of delaying 
not halting, militaristic jaunts 

The big “if,” however, is whethe! 
a neutrality law which forbids arms 
exports to both sides, whether 4¢ 
gressor or victim, totalitarian © 
democratic, will be strong enough 
coat over the basic causes of a"! 
conflict which might develop. 

Even with an arms embargo, © 
gress may one day discover that ! 
cause of a conflict should be 
basis for determining whether or n° 
to lay an embargo, rather 
maintaining a principle of peace °" 
a foundation which never can 
completely insulated. 

Such in brief is the argument © 
by Administration supporters It 
now a question whether Administ 
tion discipline can align sentimen’ 


| another issue on which it has taken , in Congress. 
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The United States 








'WAR" ON ETHER WAVES. 
y. S. VS. DICTATORSHIPS 


MecrSQUOLA * 

NTERNATIONAL broadcasting by 
| * vave—its growth and its | 
ome with its many ramifications 
sassibilities for good and for 
; been thrown into striking 


af my two new developments: The 
so versial “censorship” regula- 
. the Federal Communications 


—— 

Democracy vs. dictator- 
ship on the radio waves. 
A question of “censorship” 








ond international good- 
will. 
commission, and the recent perfec- 


100-kilowatt short-wave ap- 





polit ‘ally, the issue of short-wave 
broadcasting arose from the FCC 
nounced May 23, that inter- 





ser stations must “reflect the 
eu tu f this country” and “pro- 
mote ernational good-will, under- 
stand and cooperation.” 


T suing criticism, which called 

r “censorship,” has led to 

e of a public hearing, to be 

the FCC within the next few 

which representatives of 

adio industry and the listening | 
will be heard. 





gejentifically, the @evelopment of | 
short-wave broadcasting received | 
imp is last week when United | 
St stes engineers announced at Sche- | 


that this country’s first 100- 
t short-wave station will soon 
y to enter the international 
over South America’s radio 







“Censorship”’ Issue 


Brought to Front 
the FCC ruling, both 


rr ving 


r Wills 
Congress and the press took up the 
issue of “censorship.” The American 
Civil Liberties Union and the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters 
petitioned the Commission for a 

1axing the offensive, Senator 





r (Dem.), of Montana, chair- 

he Interstate Commerce 
Committee, in which radio legisla- 
tion originates, recently called the 
r form of censorship which the 
Cong 


ess of the United States never 
contemplated when it passed the 
law” creating the FCC. 

Advising that Congress will take | 
action to prevent censorship if nec- 
essary, Senator Wheeler hopes that 
the FCC will reconsider its regula- 
tion after testimony at the hearing. 


He believes the rule would give the 
mission the right to censor the 
deasting of speeches by mem- 








f the Senate, inasmuch as it 
could say that a speech about to be | 
made { not reflect the “culture of | 
the country” and might possibly stir 

D ling in some other country. 


Legislators’ Views 
Of FCC Functions 
Other spokesmen, such as Sena- 
‘tor Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
presentative McLeod (Rep.), | 
seem agreed that the 
n’s primary duties are to 
“prevent confusion in the air by al- | 
location of wave lengths and to 
fuard against libel or indecency’— 
sor, politically, the content 


an, 


® international or national radio 
programs 

In the meantime, the FCC rules 
are automatically effective. Techni- | 


cally any of the international sta- 
ns he United States not ad- 
‘ering to the regulations is subject 


i e action. In view of the | 
Commotion stirred up, however, such 
- inlikely. 


the tate of the content of | 

broadcasts remains un- 
he technical equipment and 
such broadcasting are 
Tapic iproving. 
ion to the General Elec- | 
any’s “Big Bertha” station 

ctady, other short-wave 

pecially those operated by 
al Broadcasting Company | 
ev the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- | 
m equipped to compete with 
rnment-subsidized broad- 
ations of Germany, Italy 
Plans are under way also 
dditional powerful short- 
n on the West Coast. 


Cilitie for 


German Station 


“Blankets” U.S, Programs 


years democratic gov- | 
‘S throughout the world have 
a the Latin American 
fertile ground for “ ‘ism’ 
‘nd have been concerned, 
Over the Southern conti- 
Shane. POSUre to Nazi and Fascist 
cen - “news” broadcasting. 
i . ification for this fear, in 
Ta a States, has been reports 
ino “ners of periodic “blanket- 
ta “O8rams from Schenectady 
‘* > SY a German station which | 
' ased its power. 
npensate for the broadcast- 


---- 


ing from totalitarian nations, 
eign language experts and South 
American-born announcers in the 
United States have, for months, been 
working in shifts to translate the 
news into Spanish and Portuguese— 
as impartially as it is presented in 
this country on long-wave. 

In this connection, one of the ob- 
jections advanced against the FCC 





ae 
—Wide World 
CENSORSHIP? 


Chairman McNinch of the Federal 
Communications Commission, whose 
ruling that U. S. short-wave stations 
must “reflect the culture of this 
country” has raised the issue of cen- 
sorship which will be fully explored 
at public hearings on the regulation. 








“censorship” ruling is that Latin 
American countries will discount 
news from the United States if they 
realize its broadcasting is under the 
control of the Government. 

Most radio officials, however, be- 
lieve that for the moment the dan- 
gers of Nazi broadcasting to South 
America are exaggerated. Reasons 
for this belief are: 

1, There are, comparatively, few 
receiving sets in South America. 
Of more than 84,000,000 receiving 
sets in the world, 40,000,000 are in 
the United States, fewer than 2,000,- 
000 in South America. 

2. Few people listen to short-wave 
programs, especially if they are re- 
peated in three languages. 

3. In case of war, foreign broad- 
casts could be obliterated by assign- 


for- 





News-lines 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


AROUND THE WORLD: 
BRAKES FOR THE NAZIS 


+ yen and the Chinese dollar also went 


GREAT BRITAIN 


EADERS intensify 
aggression warnings. 

It is a general belief that the un- 

certainty of the British position in 

1914 encouraged Germany to break 

open the World War, on the assump- 

tion that when the yes-or-no crisis 


anti- 


came, Great Britain would back | 
down. | 
During the past few months 


British leaders have exerted them- 
selves to prevent the recurrence of 


efforts were intensified, with the line 
of action taking several directions. 


| such a fatal mistake. Last week their | 


Britain’s Cabinet approved a spe- | 


cific declaration that any “unilateral 
change” in the status of Danzig 
would bring Great Britain to Po- 
land's aid. Aside from the positive 
statements of Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain, the opinions of such anti- 
aggression men as Winston Churchill 
and Anthony Eden have been gain- 
ing in prestige. 

Further moves to end doubt as to 


the course Great Britain will follow | 


took form in a Parliamentary meas- 
ure to provide a $234,000,000 credit 
fund to help her allies buy arms, 
and in an announcement that the 
Continent would have a chance to 
See 52 Royal Air Force planes when 
they fly to Paris for the Bastile Day 
exercises July 14. 


xk * 


JAPAN 


‘INO-JAPANESE war continues 
on many fronts. 


The undeclared war between Japan 
and China last week, on July 7, had 
its second birthday. 

And with two years of war behind 
it, Nippon still finds most of China 
in front of it. Although strategic 
Chinese territory, mostly along the 
rivers, the railroads and the coast, 
has fallen into Japanese hands, the 
war continues, in the modern man- 
ner and in guerrilla fashion, on sev- 
eral fronts, most recently around 
China’s capital, Chungking. 

The “branch” war, between Japa- 
nese and Soviet Russian-Mongolian 
forces, on the border between Man- 
chukuo (defended by Japan) 
Outer Mongolia (defended by Soviet 


ing American broadcasts to the same | Russia) also continued to rage. 


frequencies. 


The “war” between the Japanese 


and | 


on apace. This currency battle un- 
derlies the whole Tientsin incident. 
Great Britain continues to support 
Chinese currency and_ general 
finances; Japan continues to retali- 
ate by strengthening the blockade of 
the British concession at Tientsin., 


x ** 


GERMANY 


WAzts continue to deny Danzig 
coup. 

Adolf Hitler has found 
encumbered by many new develop- 
ments. 

He found that the warnings from 
Great Britain and France against 
Nazi aggression in Danzig and Po- 
land were more emphatic than they 
had ever been since Munich. 

He found that Poiand was becom- 
ing more and more resolved to coun- 
ter Nazi militarization in Danzig, and 
that the Polish Government was in 
close contact with Britain, France. 

To combat these developments, the 
Fuehrer, through Nazi spokesmen, 
continued to deny a Danzig coup, 
continued to call Chamberlain's 
statements “lies.” In the meantime, 
the armed forces at Danzig were put 
at 10,000. 

x * & 


MEXICO 


pn kensAn firm signs 18-mil- 
lion-dollar Mexican oi! deal. 


While the fate of United States oil 
properties in Mexico still remains in 
doubt, the destination of much of the 
oil produced by these properties has 
been settled. 

Under an agreement concluded last 
week by the Mexican Government 
Petroleum Agency and by the Brazil- 
ian firm of Correa & Castro, Mexico 
will sell approximately 5,500,000 bar- 
rels of crude oil annually to Brazil. 

Representatives of the companies 
involved emphasized that the trans- 
action was on a cash, not a barter, 
basis. 

Installation 


of modern refinery 


equipment in Brazilian cities and or- 


ganization of a direct steamship line 
are planned for handling the oil. The 
new refinery equipment will be pur- 
chased in the United States. 


News 


| today 


himself | 
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BEHIND DANZIG CRISIS: 
GERMANY'S REAL GOAL 


GREAT number of the objectives ¢ have to move soon. 


f outlined in Hitler’s autobiog- 
raphy and Nazi primer, Mein Kampf, 
have been fulfilled in the last two 
years. 

The present objective, Danzig, is 
not mentioned in “Mein Kampf.” As 
it happens, it is this objective that 
is causing Hitler the most 
trouble. 


The reason that Danzig is causing 


f - 





Se 





WARNING FOR NAZIS 
Neville Chamberlain, Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain, whose stiffen- 
ing attitude toward the “aggressor” 
nations is widely regarded as having 
again postponed a showdowh on 
the German determination to take 
over the free city of Danzig. 





Hitler the most trouble, the reason 
that Danzig is today’s most danger- 
ous point in the world, is that Danzig 
itself is not really the trouble, but is 
a symbol of far greater German am- 
bitions. Danzig itself would be of 
little value to Hitler. It is Danzig as 
the opening wedge to the Polish 
Corridor, as the entrance to Poland 


itself, that is causing the present 
European crisis. 
At the beginning of the week, 


diplomatic observers and foreign af- 
fairs experts wrote, almost to a man, 
“The coming weeks are the most dan- 
gerous in a quarter of a century’— 
all because of the situation in Dan- 
zig. In Washington, the State De- 
partment was reported to believe 
that the war climax would come late 
in July, especially since the war 
powers of the democratic front and 
the totalitarian front would approxi- 
mate each other in October. If he 
were going to move, Hitler would 


| 


The week has passed, and Danzig 
is still the Free City. What are the 
factors that have preserved peace to 
date, and what are the factors that 
will break peace in the future? 

Making for peace is the assertion 
by British leaders that Britain will 
fight to protect Poland. 

In the House of Commons, Mgr. 





over Danzig. Free City as a 
symbol of broader objec- 


Meaning of the furore 
| 
tives of the Nazis. | 








Chamberlain was asked whether he 
would be willing to inform Hitle: 
personally that Great Britain will re- 
sist any attempt to change the status 
of Danzig by force. For his answer, 
he relied upon a recent address by 
Foreign Secretary Halifax. In this 
speech is the declaration: “In the 
event of further aggression we are 
resolved to use at once the whole of 
our strength in fulfillment of our 
pledges to resist it.” 

But there is a catch, an opening 
for con.promise. These pledges are 
generally regarded as meaning only 
that Britain will go to the aid of Po- 
land in the event that Poland de- 
cides that its safety is threatened by 
German militarization in Danzig. 

Later in the week, the Cabinet re- 
solved a few of the doubts as to its 
attitude toward Danzig by sending to 
Warsaw the draft of a declaration in 
which it was made clear that Po- 
land would be defended if any “uni- 
lateral change,” such as self-annexa- 
tion of the Free City to Germany, 
should take place. 


Nazis Deny Intent 
To Move on Poland 


On the German side of the North | 


Sea, there were also war vs. peace 
developments last week. Most im- 
portant was the statement by a Nazi 
spokesman that Great Britain. was 
an inciter, that “we have no desire 
to go against the territorial integrity 
of Poland.” 


In the meantime, although Danzig | 


was filled with thousands of soldiers 
and propaganda was spreading, War- 
saw announced that the week’s crisis 
was over and appealed for calm. 
But calm did not come. Late in 
the week Poland was forced to de- 
clare that the Free City must re- 


LS | 
main outside the borders of the 
Reich, inside the Polish customs 
area. The statement was the most 
precise definition to date of Poland’s 
Stand, and is highly significant in 
view of the fact that in a few days 
Prime Minister Chamberlain likewise 
will announce, definitely and finally, 
Britain’s attitude toward the Danzig 
problem. 
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JOHNNY VANDER MEER 


At the all-star game this week— 
and with millions every day—AMERICA’S No. 1 


great new star 


of a great old game | é: 
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BACK TO THE LAND MOVEMENT—ELECTION YEAR 


Cartoonist Brown in the New London Evening Day 























Cartoonist Halladay in the Providence Journal 





+MONEY POWER FOR PRESIDENT + 


CTION by Congress in restoring money + United States, Great Britain and France to pre- 


power to the President and in reviving the 


two-billion-dollar stabilization fund has the 


support of 25 per cent of the commenting press, 
but impresses 75 per cent as unnecessary and a 
source of dissatisfaction in the business world. 

The action is indorsed principally because 
Executive power is declared to be desirable for 
currency stabilization of this country, Great 
Britain and France, in co-operation with some 
minor powers. 

“Defeat of the President’s monetary bill.” in 
the judgment of the Washington News (Ind.) 
“would have greatly restricted our Govern- 
ment’s power to enforce and uphold its share 
of the agreement with other countries. That, 
in our opinion, would not be conservatism but 
monetary radicalism of the worst sort.” 

“It is unquestionably true,” thinks the Kan- 
sas City Star (Ind.), “that in the present dis- 


turbed state of international exchange the dol- | 
lar, like every other major currency, needs pro- | 
But there is a widespread belief that | 


tection. 
ample protection for this purpose is afforded 
by the gold stabilization fund and the tripartite 
agreement among the governments of the 





vent any concerted attack on the dollar, the 
pound or the franc.” 

Emphasis on the conviction that Congress 
should control the currency is placed by many 
newspapers, including the New York Sun 
(Ind.), the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Rep.), and 
the Providence Journal (Ind.). 

“In the face of our gold stocks,” thinks the 
Wall Street Journal (Ind.)., “to bid up further 
the price of gold would be literally a wanton 
act which would probably end, once and for all, 
the chance of any stabilization at any level.” 

“It was an unnecessary fight,” according to 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press (Ind.), “which does 
little credit to either side. Perhaps least cred- 
itable of all is the shabby dealing, first by the 
conservatives and later by the Administration, 
to buy the Senators from the silver States 
through bidding up the silver subsidy. 

“The conservatives of both parties were chief- 
ly interested in humiliating President Roose- 
velt by taking this power away from him. The 
President and his forces rallied to defend his 
prestige. Thus the shadow of national politics 
throws itself over the 
affairs.” 


conduct of national 











OUR NEUTRALITY: 
EDITORS ASSAY 
CLASHING PLANS 


N the fight over the Neutrality Bill, com- 

menting newspaper editors hold generally to 
the position that, regardless of factional dif- 
ferences in Congress, the public has convictions 
on foreign policy which are not influenced by 
rivalries between the Executive and Legislative 
departments. 

The proposal to abolish the mandatory em- 
bargo on the sale of arms and munitions to 
belligerents is upheld by 55 per cent of com- 
menting newspapers. Some of these editors 
demand that there should be no neutrality legis- 
lation, but reliance should be placed on inter- 
national law under traditional rules. 

There is commendation for the amendment 
offered by Representative Vorys (Rep.), of 
Ohio, favoring the original embargo. This meas- 
ure is considered more in accordance with sound 
policy by 45 per cent of the commenting press. 


“We believe,” declares 
the Boston Transcript 
(Rep.), “that the nation 
has a right to the best 
neutrality law that can 
be drawn. And the best neutrality law will be 
the one that offers the best immunization from 
war. * * * The President believes sincerely that 
this country may exercise some deterrent effect 
upon the aggressors if they know that it will 
arm their foes. But it is not called upon to risk 
lives to defend the interests of others.” 


Immunization 
Against War, 
The Objective 


“American policy ought not to offer a tacit 
invitation to aggressors,” declares the New 
York Times (Dem.), with the further com- 
ment: 

“Notice to potential aggressors that American 
arms and munitions will be available to their 
opponents, fighting a war of self-defense, would 
throw the influence of the United States where 
it ought to be, for our own safety, as well as 
for our self-respect—on the side of peace and 
of international law and order. It is to be hoped 
that despite its defeat in the House the Admin- 
istration will continue to press for repeal of the 
arms embargo in the Senate and that it will 
succeed, before the present session ends, in 
persuading the House itself to reconsider its 
decision.” 


“Mr. Roosevelt,” 
charges the Chicago 
Tribune (Rep.), “made 
possible the purchase of 
airplane supplies by 
France and Great Britain and scolded the mem- 
bers of the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
when they tried to investigate the part he and 
Mr. Bullitt played in this. He also gave them a 
good scare. He now wants the neutrality act 
amended in accordance with British and French 
wishes.” 


Criticizes Sale 
Of Airplanes to 


Britain, France 


“Some. persons,” argues the Louisville 
Courier-Journal (Dem.), “would put no restric- 
tions on the export of iron, steel, copper and 
cotton, the raw materials with which guns and 
ammunition are made. They would put no ban 
on food without which war cannot be con- 
ducted. Under the Vorys amendment they 
would allow the free flow of oil, tanks and air- 
planes—the last named the most murderous 
weapon of warfare. 

“They realize that the only neutrality to be 
achieved by the embargo method would be an 
embargo on everything, but such an embargo 
would be ruinous to what Representative Vorys 
refers to as ‘our peacetime economy,’ and they 
try to obstruct the only other completely neu- 
tral method, the lifting of all embargoes.” 


“Action by the House,” 
in the judgment of the 
Reno (Nev.) Gazette 
(Rep.), “which held up a 
bill which would actu- 
ally allow this country to become an arsenal for 
Britain and France in case of a European war, 
was one of the most amazing events of the 
present session. Usually obedient to all White 
House commands, that body, by a combination 
of independent Democrats and Republicans, 
roundly defeated the President’s measure.” 


Making America 
An “Arsenal”’ 


For Europe 


“In deciding how best to keep the country out 
of war,” advises the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.), “many members of Congress earnestly 
believe that this can be done by establishing 
hard and fast rules in advance, freezing Ameri- 
can diplomatic action into a sort of impotent 
paralysis. An equally umber of persons 
inside Congress and ou nat even such a 
comparatively mild restriction on Executive ac- 
tion as the modified arms embargo handicaps 
the State Department in its efforts to discourage 
the nations of the world from going to war.” 
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“IT’S NOT QUIET ALONG THE POTOMAC—BUT I LOVE IT” 


Cartoonist Duffy in the Baltimore Sun 
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ALL Il NEED IS 
A STEERING WHEEL— 


WE Con'T NEED 
A f2Uup0ER! 


GETTING READY FOR A CRUISE IN FOREIGN WATERS 


Cartoonist Parrish in the Chicago Tribune 































“WE GOT IT BACK, 
MR, PRESIDENT, BUT 
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Cartoonist Berryman in the Washington Star 
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“The Yeas and Nays” 


TITLE REG. U. S. PAT. OFP. 


Editor’s Note: Letters of comment + one of the answers published was in 


suggestions are invited. Those 
intended for publication, and 
to which writers desire to have 
only their initials attached if pub- 
ished should be so marked. Even if 
nitials only are to be printed, letters 
+ be signed and addressed. 


ana 


not 


those 


t 
mus 


Taxes and Unemployment 


risk his 


sir: —Why should anyone 

time energy and money in starting up 
a business and _ incidentally providing 
iobs for workers? Without incentive 
there would be no job providers and 
without job providers there would be 





»s for the job seekers. 
re are some people who think the 
ernment can provide jobs, but when 






ov 


the Government thus provides jobs, it 
. so at the expense of the taxpayers. 
Government cannot pay its workers 
the earnings of its business. Taxes 
be levied and the men who pay 


u 


does 
The 
out of 
must 


the 


taxes are the successful business 
men who are providing jobs incidentally. 

If we cripple this class of men through 
restrictive legislation, we reduce the 
number of job providers, we reduce the 
number who are able to pay taxes, and 
ve the job seekers in a worse condi- 
tion than when private initiative as- 
sumed the risk of a business venture for 
the sake of profit while incidentally pro- 
R. C. BARNETT. 


lea 


viding jobs. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
x«re* 


Informing the Taxpayer 
I think the Pictograms are just 


Sir 
what this political day and age need to 
better understand where the tax dollars 


go. Figures alone are “dry” and mo- 
notonous, but when we can see things, 
and such important things as expendi- 
tures. at a glance, it really means some- 


I would like to see more women read- 
ing your paper. The more women learn 
about politics, political maneuverings 
and political spending and politicians, 
between now and 1940, the better for 
American progress. 

A careful check-up of spending as clear- 
ly shown up in Pictograms will help keep 
as well as other voters, posted 
on New Deal expenditures. A thinking 
electorate will then be able to better 
make up its voting mind in 1940. 

c.M. K 


women 


Detroit, Mich. 


x~*rk 


Are Wages Too High? 

Sir:—Mr. Eccles’ article in The United 
States News (issue of June 26) just about 
hit the nail on the head when it told 
about wage rates being too high. The 
point is well taken, for it is not big wages 
that make for prosperity but, rather, a 
large production; the more we produce, 
the more we have to consume and enjoy. 

Another thing about too-big wages is 
that they tend to discourage individual 
efforts, for no one can work for himself 
and earn the wages now required and 
paid; hence, there is no hope of abolish- 
ing unemployment, for as soon as one 
man is employed there are two ready to 
flock in from the rural area. 

D, J. BARON. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


x~** 


Relief Work for Jobless 


Sir:—It was with mingled feelings of 
anger and chagrin that I observed in 
the June 26 issue that many of our of- 
fictals in high public office heartily ad- 
Vocate and approve of the theory that 
it is the province of the Government to 
provide work for the nation’s jobless. 

I admit the fact that we have up- 
Wards of ten millions of unemployed 
and also admit that unless some definite 


constructive measures are taken to see 
that these people are gainfully em- 
bioyed, serious and devastating conse- 


quences are certain to follow. But in 
the name of justice and common sense, 


fre the opinions referred to above to 
be considered the final answer to our 
cemoralizing problem of unemploy- 
ment? 


Saddening as it was to read that only 
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FORT SHELBY 
DETROIT 

A dollar s-tr-e-tcch-e-s farther at 

the Fort Shelby. 900 rooms with 


ath, circulating ice water and 
ervidor—from $2.50. 


J. E. FRAWLEY 
General Manager 
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the negative, it was nevertheless en- 
couraging to learn that Representative 
John Taber understood the problem and 
realized the ultimate goal of this coun- 
try if such a program must persist. In 
the last paragraph of his letter he voices 
a frightening appeal “Will America 
wake up and stop before it is too late?” 
The present administration, alone, 
cannot be accused of trifling, like small 
children, with grown men’s problems. 
The economic history of our country is 
a revelation of blunders, shallow think- 
ing, mismanagement and, most shame- 
ful of all, a gross display of ignorance 
of even the most fundamental principles 
of the science of political economy. 
The question, as I see it, which might 
have appeared in your columns is this: 
“What steps should be taken to rid our- 


selves of the unemployment ‘problem 
and ensure a lasting and sound re- 
covery?” : 


ALLAN R. MEYERS. 
Wethersfield, Conn. 
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Guarding Our Liberties 


Sir:—America needed to know that 
remedies for existing political and eco- 
nomic ills of the country appear in the 
Plan of State as set forth in the Con- 
stitution. 

It behooves many Americans to cease 


| proclaiming that we live in a different 
| world, to realize that we live only in a 


world of change, provision for which 
was set up in the instrument given us 
by that far-seeing group of statesmen 
who in the beginning launched our Ship 
of State. 

We need to be of liberties 
when we hear it said that certain seg- 
ments of the population are cooperating 


jealous 


with the Government, and must be 
made to realize that personal govern- 
ment usurps power in this guise. It 
need never be questioned that Govern- 
ment is cooperative. It is above and 
greater than this. It protects and limits 
all. 


J. M. SHIVELY. 


Redmond, Oreg. 
x * * 


Bouquets and Brickbats 

Sir:—The United States News always 
beings us right up to date with world 
affairs and they are coming thick and 
fast today. Thanks for your contribu- 
tions to society on real questions of the 
hour. Our Government certainly needs 
it. 


Bremen, Ky. RUDY H. MATTHEWS. 


Sir:—I want to express my apprecia-. 


tion for the value of your periodical, 
not only for the news, but for Mr. 
Lawrence's sane editorials as well. I 
regard it as the finest source of informa- 
tion one can procure on the operations 
of government. 


Riverside, Calif. RAYMOND BEST. 


Sir:—Your Editor is too anti-Demo- 
cratic. We have plenty of partisan pa- 
pers now, especially Republican; 
many, in fact, that one gets sick and 
tired of reading highly flavored politi- 
cal items. G. L. XANDERS. 
Syracuse, Ind. 


so 


Sir:—I am convinced now that The 
United States News is a subtle propa- 
ganda for the continuance of the present 
outfit in Washington for a third term, 
maybe a fourth or fifth. W. ELA 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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People of the We 


Senator Key Pittman * 


Once a Prospector, He Now Fights 
Legislative Battles in Interest of 
Silver Mining Industry 


. months the name of Senator 

Key Pittman has been identified 
with neutrality legislation. More re- 
cently, during the last two weeks, the 
name of the Nevada Senator has 
been linked with the Monetary Bill, 
especially in regard to the price of 
comestic silver. 

When Mr. Pitt- 
man first ran 
for the Senate 
F in 1912, his 

principal desire 
in going to 
Washington was 
to “do some- 
thing” for the 
mining inter- 
ests, particularly 
Silver. Since 
that date, he 
has never 
effort. 





Senator Pittman 
that 
Although Senator Pittman’s recent 


stopped in 


amendment to raise the price of 
newly mined domestic silver from the 
current price of 64.64 cents an ounce 
to $1.16 was defeated on the Senate 
floor, this amendment did serve a 
purpose in laying the groundwork for 
the compromise amendments of 
Senator Adams and in precipitating 
the ensuing Senatorial revolt over the 
President’s Monetary Bill 

The Senator’s Interest in the min- 
ing industry goes back to the Bret 
Harte days when he, himself, was a 
prospector. 

His presence in the Northwest dur- 
ing the gold-rush days was quite by 
accident. Key Pittman was born in 
Vicksburg, Miss., in 1872. After an 
education by private tutors and at 
Southwestern Presbyterian Univer- 
sity, he decided overnight that he 
wanted to shoot Olympian elk in the 
Northwest and taste the frontier life 
he had read about in his youth. 


Prospected in Yukon 

Settled in Seattle, young Mr. Pitt- 
man began to practice law and to 
carry on a real estate business. 
Soon, however, his swivel-chair 
career was interrupted. The discov- 
ery of gold in the Yukon region sent 
him prospecting, and he kept dig- 
ging, in the Northwest Territory and 
in Alaska, from 1897 to 1901. 

Back in the United States, at the 
mining town of Tonopah, Nev., 
(which is still his home), he con- 
tinued te prospect for gold and sil- 
ver. lt 3 at Tonopah, in 1912, that 
he ran for his first elective office, 
that of United States Senator. His 
tall, lithe figure, taut as a bowstring 
has been seen in Washington ever 
since, 


Senator A. B. Adams 


Colorado Legislator Who Took 
A Leading Part in Battle Over 
Monetary Policy 

N OLD - TIME Coloradan can 


searcely remember where one 
Adams, of the Colorado Adamses, left 





s SHOULD U.S. GIVE 
JOBS TO JOBLESS? 


The Question of the Week in the*+ sons for whom work is not appro- 


issue of June 26 was whether it is the 
responsibility of Government to pro- 
vide jobs for those unable to obtain 
work in private industry, and 
whether the wages so paid should be 
the prevailing private wage for com- 
parable work. The following answers 
were received too late for publication 
at that time: 


Fred K. Hoehler 


Chicago, IIl.; Director, The 
American Public Welfare 
Association, 


answers: 
DO BELIEVE it to be the responsi- 
bility of Government to provide 
work for those not able to obtain 
work in private industry. 
I do believe the wage paid should 


| be the prevailing private wage for 


comparable work. 
However, it is apparent that Con- 


| gress is not prepared at this time to 


appropriate the amounts that would 
be necessary for such a program. AS 
a plan which would be appropriate 
and practical for the immediate sit- 
uation, I would suggest, first that 
the Federal Government make avail- 


| able grants in aid to the States for 


general public assistance. 

This program should be supervised 
by the Social Security Board with 
actual administration in the hands 
of States operating under merit sys- 
tems. A sound proposal to carry this 
out is embodied in H. R. 5736, intro- 
duced by Congressman Voorhis. This 
should have the effect of raising gen- 
eral public assistance for all per- 


priate or available to a standard of 
decency. 

With this as a backlog, the Fed- 
eral Government, through a 
program, could concentrate upon the 
type of projects which are of such 
economic and social value that the 
American public would be willing to 
support it as long as the need there- 
of existed. 


George W. Welsh 


Mayor, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
answers: 


| DO believe the Government is re- 


sponsible in providing for those 
unable to provide for themselves. 
This responsibility has been ac- 


work | 


knowledged for many years in many | 
ways—hospitals for the insane and | 


feeble-minded, children’s 


ages, etc. 


orphan- 


I further believe that it should be 


the job of the Federal Government 
due to the fact that local governmen- 
tal units do not 
facilities to handle a job that is large. 
These counties and cities are 
stricted in their borrowing capacity, 
sv the Federal Government is the 


| only one left to use credit. 
Replying to the second question, I | 


. 


do not believe that this responsibility 
extends to where the wage scale 
should be the “prev ng” private 
or any other basis of payment 
be considered I do not 
that this ex- 
tends further than to see that there 
is no suffering. 





scale 
should 


believe responsibility 


have the financial | 


re- | 


| 


off in politics and the next began. + 


Most recent member of the family 
to crash the headlines is smiling, 
baldish Alva B. Adams, United States 
Senator. 

After the de- 
feat of the Pitt- 
man amend- 
ment to the 
Monetary Bill, to 
raise the price 
of newly - mined 
domestic silver 
to $1.16 an 
ounce, the re- 
cent revolt in 
the Senate took 
its cue from the 
Adams amend- 
ment, to discontinue tne devaluation 
power of the President and to raise 
the price of silver to 77.57 cents. 

For more than 50 years the Adams 
family has been politically powerful 
'm Colorado and in the whole Rocky 
Mountain area. The Senator’s father, 
“Big Alva,” was Governor of Colo- 
rado three times. The Senator's un- 
ele, “Billy” Adams, was Governor of 
Colorado three times. 

The family fortunes did not start 
off gubernatorially, however. As early 
pioneers, the Senator’s father and 
uncle set out by wagon from Wis- 
consin, working their way westward 
to Colorado. In a mining camp, “Lit- 
tle Alva” was born in 1875. 

Senator Adams’ boyhood memories 
are of the tin shop and hardware 
store run by his father in the alley 
ecross the way from the family’s 
little frame house, In no time, how- 
ever, Mr. Adams’ activities had 
branched to banking, and then to 
politics, and son Alva was sent off 
to the East for an education, at And- 
over, Yale and Columbia. 





Senator Adams 


Practiced Law in Pueblo 

Returning to Pueblo, Colo., young 
Mr. Adams began to practice law. 

In 1923, upon the death of Sena- 
tor Samuel D. Nicholson, he moved 
to Washington to complete Mr. 
Nicholson’s unexpired term. For the 
same office he was defeated in 1924, 
elected in 1932, reelected in 1938. 

Interviewed, Senator Adams says 
inat his amend'aent to discontinue 
the President’s dollar-devaluation 
authority was of national import- 
ance; that his amendment to raise 
the price of silver was of impertance 
to the whole West, where the im- 
portant mining industry is in de- 
cline, 

On the final roll call in the Senate, 
however, when Senator Adams voted 
against the compromise Monetary 
Bill, he showed that his interest in 
removing Presidential devaluation 
power was greater than his interest 
in raising the price of silver. 


Senator W.R. Austin 
Leader of Republicans in Battle 
To Kill the President's 
Monetary Program. 


MONG those celebrating “fiscal 


Steeri 


f New Year’s Eve” a few minutes | 


after midnight, July 1 was Senator 
Warren Robinson Austin, of Ver- 
mont. As acting leader of the Re- 
publican minority, he had helped 
defeat, for the time being, the Ad- 
ministration’s Monetary Bill. In 


so | 


doing, Senator Austin had been in- | 


Strumental in concluding successful- 
ly the week’s battle to discontinue 
President Roosevelt’s power to de- 
value the dollar. 


Although con- 
servative Demo- 
crats and the 
Silver bloc of 


tors were need- 
ed to effect the 
Monetary Bill 
filibuster, 
tor Austin’s mi- 
nority was the 





“battalion of 
death.” 

The Senator’s life has been typical 
of the lives of many New England 
lawyers and law-makers. 

He was born at Highgate Center, 
Vt., in 1877. When he was 18, he was 


Senator Austin 


Western Sena- | 


Sena- | 


nucleus of the | 


graduated from Brigham Academy, 


and four years later he received a 


Ph. B. degree from the University of | 


Vermont. 

Following his admittance to the 
Vermont bar in 1902, Mr. Austin spent 
a score of years in the Circuit and 
District Courts of the East. In 1917 
he served on the United States Court 
for China. Climax to the strictly 
legal phase of his career was his 
election to the presidency of the 
Vermont Bar Association in 1923. 


Entered State Polities 

Interwoven with his law activities 
during thesé years was Mr. Austin’s 
participation in local and State poli- 
tics. Chronologically, his early po- 
litical life built itself up as follows: 
1904, State’s attorney in Franklin 
County, Vt.; 1908, chairman of the 
Republican State Convention; 1909, 
mayor of St. Albans, Vt.; 1907-1915, 
United States Commissioner 
Franklin County; 1928, delegate to 
the Republican National Convention. 

Leaving the Green Mountains of 
Vermont for the first time for an ex- 
tended period, Mr. Austin moved to 
the Senate Chamber in Washington 
in 1931, to fill out the unexpired term 
of Senator Frank L. Green, ending in 
1935. He was reelected to the Senate 
in 1934, 





New Low Fats 
THAT DECREASE 
WITH DISTANCE 


Good in Both Coaches 





Now pay less to travel in 
speed, safety and comfort by 
train! All you do is buy a round 
tripticket. Whether you goa few 
miles or hundreds, you make 
substantial savings! The rate per 
mile decreases with distance. 
This is true of Pullman as well 
as of coach travel! In addition, 
there's a10 percent reduction in 


one-way fares in upper berths! 








NO LOST SLEEP... and remember, there'sa 
new low rate for upper berths along with 
the new rail fares. 





THE SAFE WAY is the RAI Lway! 


REST AND ENJOY YOURSELF with complete freedom from responsibility! 


and Pullmans 






Examples of New Low Round- 
Trip Rail Fares from New York 
Return Limit 60 Days 
Round-Trip Fares Good in Coaches 


between 
New York and... new low fare YOU SAVE 
xSt. Louis $36.00 $15.62 
xChicago 30.9¢ 14.48 
xDetroit 25.10 11.50 
xCincinnati 26.90 10.64 
xCleveland 22.00 6.56 
Pittsburgh 17.70 4.18 
x Buffalo 17.65 4.15 
Montreal 7.15 3.07 
Washington, D. C. 9.65 1.49 


Round-Trip Fares Good in Pullman Upper Berths 
(Plus Reduced Pullman Charge) 


between 

New York and... new low fare YOU SAVE 
xSt. Louis $451.45 $12.05 
xChicago 44.15 10.35 
xCincinnati 37.25 7.85 
xDetroit 35.73 7,25 
xCleveland 28.95 5.35 
Pittsburgh 22.6$ 3.65 
x Buffalo 22.60 3.60 
Montreal 21.10 3.00 
Washington, D. C. 11.80 1.60 


x Somewhat lower fares via certain routes 
Also worthwhile reductions in reund-trip 
rail fores, good in el! other types of 
Pullman accommedations. 


SEE 2 COASTS, 2 rains-$QO 


From your home town to New York and San 
Francisco...and home again! An amazing 
value at $90 in coaches! In Pullmans, $135 
plus reduced Pullman charge). Ask agents 
for complete details. 


EASTERN RAILROADS 


Baltimore & Ohio + New Jersey Centra! + Chesapeake & Ohie + Lackawenne 
Delaware & Hudson + Erie + Lehigh Valley + New York Central + Nickel Plate 
Pennsylvania * Pore Marquette * Reading » Wabash, 
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+*+*/T HAS BEEN REVEALED that manufacturing an 
automobile so that the driver may sit on the right in- 
stead of the left, as in England, requires alterations 
affecting about 1,500 parts. As for driving from the 


back seat, the parts aren't affected at all... though 
nerves may strip a gear now and then, 





+++ MORE QUAINT SPEEDING EXCUSES COME IN 
from different parts of the country. One, for instance, 
came from El Paso, Texas, where a man was nabbed 
as he was pushing his car along at a great clip in order 
to reach the side of a dying hog. The driver got off, 
too, for he promptly produced a veterinarian’s license. 
Another excuse came from Indianapolis where a lady 
told the court she had urged her husband to step on 
it so they wouldn't be late for a birthday party in her 
honor. She admitted her husband had bought her a 
costly present, so the Judge figured the husband had 
had enough financial trouble and suspended the fine. 
One might expect leniency for speeding cases in In- 
dianapolis, where drivers are actually paid big money 
to push the accelerators through the footboards every 
Decoration Day. 





‘ 


+++BIRDS ARE NOT DUMB ANIMALS ... at least there’s a 
papa robin down in Richmond, Va., who showed a high 
order of intelligence when he established his little family’s 
nest on the frame under the left front fender of an auto- 
mobile. Pere Redbreast’s shrewdness can be appreciated 
when one considers that he didn’t pick any automobile as 
a building lot . . . no siree the car he chose belongs to the 
state game warden! 





+++¢SCYLLA & CHARYBDIS WERE PETTY PROBLEMS when 
you consider what the police inspectors are up against in 
Lancaster, Pa. A farmer there, faced with the prospect of having 
his driver’s license revoked for speeding, told the inspectors that 
the neighborhood farmers would be out of luck if he had no 
license to drive, especially when potato-spraying time came 
around, It seems that he possessed the only potato-spraying out- 
fit in that section of the county. Lancaster potato bugs are 
doubtless taking a strong stand for Law and Order. 





+++ FIRST ARREST MADE pursuant to the new Buffalo (N. Y.) 
bicycle license law which we mentioned recently was that 
of a man 57 years old. We presume that he had given up 
motoring because of high gasoline taxes, and in his excess 
of enthusiasm about the new medium, just decided to for- 
get taxes completely. 








+++A NEW TYPE OF SAFETY GLASS has been announced, 
and it is reputedly strong enough to withstand the impact 
of a half-pound steel ball, traveling fifty feet a second. So 
if you live next door to a shot-putter, or even little boys 
who test their strength by throwing stones, this item may 
have a peculiar interest. 





+++ JAYWALKING IS VERBOTEN in Washington, D. C. .. 
matter of fact, it's a.misdemeanor that carries a fine with it up 
to $300. Of course, explained the police, the purpose is to protect 
pedestrians’ from themselves. However, we have yet to see @ 
pedestrian deliberately lie down and run over himself. 





+++ SPLENDID WORK IS BEING DONE by the American Red 
Cross and the U. S. Bureau of Mines in training men in 
industry to render first aid to the injured. The great re- 
fineries of the Standard Oil Company (N. J.) subsidiaries 
owe much of their splendid safety record to the first-aid 
training given in cooperation with the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Ability of refinery employees to render first-aid in emergency 
cases while on the job is the principal aim of this effort. But 
good results often appear beyond the gates of the refinery. 
For instance ... the President’s Medal of the National 
Safety Council, the highest possible award for life-saving 
through the application of artificial respiration, was re- 
cently awarded to one of our employees. And even more 
important to him than the medal is the knowledge that the 
life he saved, as a result of his first-aid training, was that 
of his own daughter. 





++4/F YOU'RE STUDYING TO BECOME A TRAFFIC COP. it will 
do you no harm to bear in mind the comment of a school- 
boy in Kansas City, Mo. The officer who watched over the flock 
of school kids at the intersection near a public school was trans- 
ferred to a local zoo. But it didn’t last long, for he’s back at 
his old post again. More than 300 students and some of their 
parents staged a terrific indignation rally for his return. Law 
officials readily complied with their request, but couldn’t resist 
inquiring why the great to-do. A typical comment from one of 
the lads: “He’s not too skinny or too fat... he’s just right!” 
In other words, a swell guy. 


+++THOSE NEW YORKERS WHO OBJECT to the 
World’s Fair “advertising” on 1939 license plates may 
escape “boosting” the Fair in 1940; that is, if it con- 
tinues next year. But, if they want to stick to their 
principles they’ll have to drive around in trucks. A 
State Motor Vehicle Department official stated that in 
all probability the 1940 commercial plates won't carry 
the Fair inscription due to complaints from under- 
takers and others that it is “improper.” There have 
been many opinions advanced pro and con about “pub- 
licity” on car plates. We're neutral, but we'd like to 
hear vour stand in the matter either as a party con- 
cerned, or as a kibitzer. Send your viewpoints to 
Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Company (N. J.), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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“THIRD TERM TRADITION’: 


+ 


PART 1 
Tradition Examined 


E third term “tradition” which, 

in the minds of a great many 
‘Americans, has attained the sanctity 
cf unwritten law as a definitive lim- 
itation upon the tenure of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, is not a 
tradition at all. It is but the cumu- 
lative result of the historical fact 
that no President has ever been nom- 
fnated for a third term. (Theodore 
Roosevelt’s nomination for a “third 
term” is discussed: later in this ar- 
ticle.) 

Careful investigation shows that it 
is not true, as has sometimes been 
claimed, that George Washington 
favored limited tenure and declined 
the honor of a third term to set a 
precedent for all time. A study of 
Washington’s letters and papers re- 
veals conclusively that he opposed 
limited tenure, and declined a third 
term only to realize the luxury of 
retirement which he had persistently 
sought since his resignation as Chief 
of the Continental Army at the close 
of the Revolutionary War. 

On that occasion Washington 
mrote to Governor Clinton of New 
York, “The scene is at last closed. 
I feel myself eased of a load of pub- 
lic care. I hope to spend the remain- 
der of my days in cultivating the 
affections of good men and in the 
practice of the domestic virtues.” 

Chosen unanimously as head of 
the Virginia delegation to the Con- 
stitutional convention, Washington 
expressed the fear of being charged 
with inconsistency in again appear- 
ing in a public situation after his 
declared resolution to the contrary. 
In a letter to Governor Edmund 
Randolph of Virginia, he wrote, “It 
will have also a tendency to sweep 
me back into the tide of public af- 
fairs, when retirement and ease are 
so much desired by me and so essen- 
tially necessary.” 


Life Tenure Considered 
| By Constitution Drafters 


American history is studded with 
the recurrence of public debate on 
the subject of the presidential office. 
Of greatest significance is the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787. Sev- 


eral of the delegates to the Con- | 


vention favored a presidential term 
limited only by good behavior. Ham- 
flton expressed a preference for life 
tenure subject to removal by im- 
peachment. The prevailing senti- 
ment, however, favored a fixed term, 
and the question narrowed down to 
a seven-year term without the privi- 
lege of re-election, or a four-year 
term with no restriction as to re- 
election. 

At one stage of the discussion the 
geven-year plan was adopted. But 
when it became clear that the presi- 
dent was not to be chosen by Con- 
gress, the main objection to re-eligi- 
bility was removed, and the four- 
year term was substituted, with no 
restriction on the number of times 
that a man might be chosen to the 
office. Earlier fears that the plan for 
a single executive at the head of the 
government would result in tyranny 





and monarchial tendencies were al- | 
layed by provisions prescribing the | 
fixed term, defining powers and pro- | 


viding for removal by impeachment. 

After the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, Washington wrote to Col. 
Henry Lee, “You are among the small 


mumber of those who know my in- | 


vincible attachment to domestic life, 
and that my sincerest wish is to con- 
tinue in the enjoyment of it solely 
until my final hour.” 


Delay in Election 
Called a “Reprieve” 


Because of a delay in forming a 
quorum of Congress, after the presi- 
dential election, the votes of the elec- 
toral college were not counted until 
early in April, 1789, when they were 
found to be unanimous in favor of 
Washington. 

“The delay,” said he, in a letter to 
General Knox, “may be compared to 
a reprieve; for in confidence I tell 
you (with the world it would obtain 
little credit), that my movements to 
the chair of government will be ac- 
companied by feelings not unlike 
those of a culprit, who is going to 








the place of his execution; so un- | 


willing am I, in the evening of a life 
nearly consumed in public cares, to 
quit a peaceful abode for an ocean 
of difficulties, without that compe- 
tency of political skill, abilities, and 
inclination which are necessary to 
manage the helm. I am sensible that 
I am embarking the voice of the peo- 
ple, and a good name of my own, 
on this voyage; 
will be made for them, Heaven alone 
can foretell.” 


but what returns | 


Washington Irving presents an in- | 


timate study of the first president in 
his “Life of Washington.” Dealing 
with the first term he records that 
“heart-weary by the political strifes 
and disagreements which were dis- 
turbing the country and marring the 
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WELL FOUNDED OR A_ FANTASY? 
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Presidents—The Attitudes of Nation's Founders and of Modern Leaders 


harmony of his cabinet, the charge + ject, and resolved to announce, in a + nution of patriotism, but that “every + 
farewell address, his intention of re- | 
| admonishes me more and more that | 


of government was becoming intol- 
erably irksome to Washington; and 
he longed to be released from it, and 
to be once more master of himself, 
free to indulge those rural and agri- 
cultural tastes which were to give 
verdure and freshness to his future 
existence. 

“He had some time before this ex- 
pressed a determination to retire 
from public life at the end of his 
presidential term. But one more year 
of that term remained to be endured; 
he was congratulating himself with 
the thought, when Mr. Jefferson in- 
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By HERMAN LIMBERG 


Counselor at Law and Writer on Historical Subjects 





tiring. Such an instrument had been 
prepared for him from his own notes, 
by Mr. Madison, when he had 
thought of retiring at the end of his 
first term. As he was no longer in 


| confidential intimacy with Mr. Madi- 


son, he turned to Mr. Hamilton as 


pears to have consulted him on the 
subject early in the year.” 


“The acceptance of, and continu- 
ance hitherto in, the office to which 
your suffrages have twice called me 
have been a uniform sacrifice of in- 





especial significance. 


for our two-term Presidents. 








Is America’s “tradition” against a third term for Presi- 
dents the result of genuine precedents set by national lead- 
ers? Or is it merely an expedient used by politicians against 
leaders of the opposing party? 

With 1940 election time near, and agitation growing for 
a third term for President Roosevelt, those questions take on 


There has just been published by Herman Limberg, New 
York lawyer and writer on historical subjects, a tract answer- 
ing these questions on the basis of a detailed study of Ameri- 
can history and presidential biographies. 
is limited to the historical basis of the “third-term tradition” 
and the factors which, in each case, precluded a third term 
He reaches the conclusion that 
there is no real basis for the contention that the fathers of 
the nation, including George Washington, had any un- 
alterable position in principle against the third term. 

Because of its timeliness and of the scope and authorita- 
tiveness of the information given The United States News 
has obtained from Mr. Limberg, who holds the copyright, 
permission to reprint in this and succeeding issues the full 
text of his booklet, entitled, “Third Term Tradition: An 
American Fantasy.” The first installment appears herewith. 


His presentation 








timated that it was his intention to + clination to the opinion of duty, and 


retire from office at the same time 
with himself. 

“Washington was exceedingly dis- 
composed by this determination and 
remonstrated with him against it. He 
observed to Jefferson that he really 
felt himself growing old; that his 
podily health was less firm, and his 
memory, always bad, was becoming 
worse. The other faculties of his 
tnind, perhaps, might be evincing to 
others a decay of which he himself 
might be insensible. This apprehen- 
sion, he said, particularly oppressed 
him. 


Yearning For Retirement 
Became “Irresistible” 


“His activity, too, had declined; 
business was consequently more irk- 
some, and the longing for tranquillity 
and retirement had become an irre- 
sistible passion. For these reasons 
he felt himself obliged, he said, 
to retire; (The “perplexed and criti- 
cal posture of our affairs with 
foreign nations” caused Washington 
to accept a second term); yet he 
should consider it unfortunate if, in 
so doing, he should bring on the re- 
tirement of the great officers of gov- 
ernment, which might produce a 
shock on the public mind of a dan- 
gerous consequence.” 

“It was under gloomy auspices,” 
reports this chronicler, “a divided 
cabinet, an increasing exasperation 


tendencies, and a threatened abate- 


ment of popularity, that Washing- | 
ton entered upon his second term of | 


the presidency.” 


cance in clarifying an important 
phase of American political history. 
“The period for the presidential 








| of parties, a suspicion of monarchical | 


to a deference for what appeared to 
be your desire,” Washington declared 
in his farewell address. 

“I constantly hoped that it would 
have been much earlier in my power, 
consistently with motives which I 
was not at liberty to disregard, to 
return to that retirement from which 
I had been reluctantly drawn. The 
strength of my inclination to do this 
previous to the last election had even 
led to the preparation of an address 
to declare it to you, but mature re- 


flection on the then perplexed and | 


critical posture of our affairs with 
foreign nations, and the unanimous 

















advice of persons entitled to my con- | 


fidence, impelled me to abandon the 
idea. 


“I rejoice that the state of your | 
concerns, external as well as inter- | 


nal, no longer renders the pursuit of 
inclination incompatible with the 
sentiment of duty or propriety; and 
am persuaded whatever partiality 
may be retained for my services, that 
in the present circumstances of our 
country you will not disapprove my 
determination to retire.” 


Hue Against Third Term 


Halted by Decision 


The publication of the address 
produced a great sensation and 
acted as a notice “to hush the acri- 





monious abuse of him which the op- | 


position was pouring forth under the 
idea that he would be a candidate 
for a renomination.” 


day the increasing weight of years 


the shade of retirement is as neces- 

Sary to me as it will be welcome.” 
A “tradition” which would 

presidential tenure can scarcely trace 


its generative force to the man who | 
| declined to serve again only when 
his adviser and coadjutor, and ap- | 


he was convinced that his country 
could at last indulge his longing for 
retirement to the calm of a peaceful 
and domestic life. 


PART 2 
The Linkless Chain 


F THE 31 men who have served 

as President of the United States, 
only 11 were re-elected for a second 
term (Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Monroe, Jackson, Lincoln, Grant, 
Cieveland, McKinley, Wilson, Roose- 
velt, Lincoln and McKinley, how- 
ever, were assassinated early in their 
second terms.) Although credited 
with two terms, Theodore Roosevelt 
and Calvin Coolidge were not twice- 
elected President since their first 
terms were vice-presidential succes- 
Sions upon the decease of the presi- 


| dential incumbent. 


A glance at the factual situation 
at the end of the second term of 
each of the two-term presidents will 
reveal the true and determining fac- 
tor which precluded a third term. 
“Tradition,” although emphasized in 
a noble and patriotic deference to 
the Great American Spirit, received 
secondary consideration, but bore the 
trunt in the name of glory. 


Jefferson: His Views 
On Re-Election Issue’ 


Those who hallow the phantoia 
tradition would be well advised to 
forsake Washington and proclaim 
Jefferson the progenitor of their 
cause, for Jefferson’s letters and ex- 
pressions on the subject of the presi- 
dential term do lend some support 
to a prima facie case. 

During the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787 Jefferson was in France 
in a ministerial capacity. In a let- 
ter to Madison, Jefferson made 
known his views on the great docu- 
ment which had been adopted in his 
absence. The logic of his criticism of 
the provisions affecting the execu- 
tive office should be studied in the 
light of its current applicability. 

“The second feature I dislike,” said 








money to elect a person who must go 4 he took it as a warning of approach- 


cut at the end of a short period. The 
power of removing every fourth year 
by the vote of the people, is a power 


| which they will not exercise, and if 
limit | 


they were disposed to exercise it, they 
would not be permitted. The King 
of Poland is removable every day by 
the Diet, but they never remove him: 
nor would Russia, the Emperor, etc., 
permit them to do it.” 

Such were the convictions of the 


ing senility. 

“You suppose I am in the prime 
of life for rule,” wrote Jefferson. “I 
am sensible I am not; and before 
I am so far declined as to become in- 
sensible of it, I think it right to put 
it out of my own power.” 

He had the satisfaction, too, of 
knowing that Madison, his protege, 


| was the kind of successor “to whom 


Minister to France whose political | 


and social tenets had been incubated 
in his hatred and fear of monarchy 
and aristocracy, whose faults and 
weaknesses he had seen at close hand | 
in that country. 
His anxiety was quieted, however, | 


I shall deliver the public concerns 
with greater joy than I received 
them.” And, just before leaving 
Washington, he wrote, “Never did a 
prisoner released from his chains 
feel such relief as I feel on shaking 


| eff the shackles of power.” 


In an article in the North Amer- 


by Washington’s election. In a recent | ican Review of March. 1880. former 





—Harris & Ewing 


WAS THIS REASON FOR THIRD-TERM “TRADITION”? 
The reason George Washington declined a third term and thereby 
established the third-term “tradition,” says the author of this 
article, was because the two-term President wished to retire to the 
“practice of domestic virtues” at his Mt. Vernon estate (shown 
above) after a strenuous life of public affairs. 





to Francis 


| “Since the thing (re-eligibility) is es- | 


Jefferson of the Constitution, “and | 


strongly dislike, is the abandonment, 
in every instance, of the principle of 


rotation in office, and most particu- | 


larly in the case of the President. 


Reason and experience tell us, that | 
| the first magistrate will always be | 
| re-elected, if he may be re-elected. 


He is then an officer for life. 


“This once observed, it becomes of | 


so much consequence to certain na- 
tions to have a friend or foe at the 
head of our affairs, that they will 
interfere with money and with arms. 


A Galloman, or an Angloman, will | 


be supported by the nation he be- 
friends. If once elected, and at a 
second or third election outvoted by 
cne or two votes, he will pretend false 
votes, foul play, hold possession of 
the reins of government, be support- 
ed by the states voting for him, es- 
pecially if they be the central ones, 
lying in a compact body by them- 


selves, and separating their oppo- | 


nents; and they will be aided by one | 


nation in Europe, while the major- 


| ity are aided by another. 
“The election of a President of | 


“It will serve,” wrote Fisher Ames, | 


“as a signal, like the dropping of a 
hat for the party racers to start, and 


| I expect a great deal of noise, whip- 
Washington Irving’s account of | 
| the situation toward the end of the 
| second term is of particular signifi- | 


election,” reports Irving, “was draw- | 
ing near, and great anxiety began to | 


be felt that Washington would con- 
sent to stand for a third term. No 


one, it was agreed, had greater claim | the assumption that he sought to 


to the enjoyment of retirement, in 
consideration of public services ren- 
dered; but it was thought the affairs 
of the country would be in a very 
precarious condition should he retire 
before the wars of Europe were 
brought to a close. 

“Washington, however, had made 
up his mind irrevocably on the sub- 


ping and spurring.” 
Despite the abuse of the opposi- 
tion, both houses of Congress ex- 


pressed their regret at Washington's | 


intended retirement, in unison with 


| the Roman Emperors, 


testimonials from various State leg- 


islatures and other public bodies. 


There is nothing in Washington’s | came hereditary 


| expressions or actions to substan- | 


tiate or justify, even by indirection, 


establish precedent by declining a 


| third nomination. Had that been his 


‘ 


intention he would certainly have 
made reference to it in his farewell 
address in which he enunciated so 
many other political convictions. In- 
deed, he appealed to the country to 
believe that his determinatior to re- 


America, some years hence, will be 
much more interesting to certain na- 
tions of Europe than ever the elec- 
tion of a King of Poland was. Re- 
flect on all the instances in his- 
tory, ancient and modern, of elec- 
tive monarchies, and say, if they do 
net give foundation for my fears; 
the Popes 
while they were of any importance, 


tablished, I would wish it not to be 
altered. during the lifetime of our | 
great leader, whose executive talents 


are superior to those, I believe, of any 


man in the world, and who, alone, by 
the authority of his name, and the | 


confidence reposed in his perfect in- 


tegrity, is fully qualified to put the | 


new government so under way as to 


secure it against the efforts of opposi- 
tion. But having derived from our 
error all the good there was in it, I | 
hope we shall correct it the moment 
we can no longer have the same 
name at the helm.” 

Jefferson thus waived his own pro- 
scription of re-eligibility in favor of 
the one man he deemed deserving of 
such consideration. Neither did he 
limit his own period of service as | 
Fresident to one term. It is worthy 
of note that no attempt was made 
during his administration to limit | 
re-eligibility, although the Twelfth 
Amendment which provided for the 
separate election of the President 
and Vice-President was ratified and 
adopted, during his first term, on | 
September 25, 1804. 


Would Take Third Term 
To Keep Out Monarchist 


Historians differ as to whether Jef- 
ferson could have been elected for a 
third term had be made the attempt. 
Albert Jay Nock, who believes Jef- 
ferson could have been re-elected, | 
reports in his biography that the 
third President declined to run but 


| declared that there was “but one cir- 


tne German Emperors till they be- | 


in practice, the 
Kings of Poland, the Deys of the 
Ottoman dependencies. 

“It may be said, that if elections 
ere to be attended with these dis- 
orders, the less frequently they are 
repeated, the better. But experience 
says, that to free them from disorder 
they must be rendered less interest- 
ing by a necessity of change. 

“No foreign power, nor domestic 


Says Nock. 
| common 


cumstance which could engage my 
acquiescence in another election, to 
wit: such a division about a succes- 
sor as might bring in a monarchist” 
—once more his man of straw, to | 
auvote Nock. 

“If the principle of rotation be a 
sound one, as I conscientiously be- 
lieve it to be with respect to this 
office, no pretext should ever be 
permitted to dispense with it, be- | 
cause there never will be a time when 
real difficulties will not exist, and 
furnish a plausible pretext for dis- 
pensation.” 

There was another consideration, 
Like many men of un- 
constitutional strength, 


Hopkinson he wrote,4 United States Senator Timothy O. 


Howe, Wisconsin Republican, showed 
that Jefferson declined to serve a 
third term because he could not be 
elected to a third term. 


+ votes which no ‘Republican’ could 


gets Factors Found Always to Have Prevented Third Election of Two-Term. 











secure, and fifty-five ‘Republican’ 
votes which Jefferson could not + 
ceive, but Madison could, the forn r 


a, third term for all his successors 
When satisfied, after an active 
canvass of more than thirte: n 
months, that the people did not Wis} 
to prolong his services beyond . 
second term he did well to recognize 
the fact. He would have done better 
if he had not attempted to frame 
his disappointment into a law which 
should prevent any of his successors 
from serving longer than he did.” 


Madison and Monroe: 


Reasons for Retirement 


As disciples and proteges of Jef. 
ferson both Madison and Monroe 
were undoubtedly governed in their 
views on tenure by the precepts of 
their illustrious predecessor. Jeffer- 
Son remained actively interested in 
the affairs of government during the 
Madison and Monroe administra- 
tions and gave unsparingly of his 
advice to both of these Presidents, 
who constantly consulted him at im- 
portant crises in national affair 
His personal influence from time to 
time changed the course of event 

Madison and Monroe, although 
very intimate friends, had bee; 
rivals for the presidency in 1802 
Jefferson was responsible for their 
reconciliation, which led to Madi- 
son’s election and smoothed the way 


| for Monroe’s presidency. After his 
| Second term, Madison voluntarily 





retired 
Monroe. 

It is also deserving of note that 
when Monroe’s second term was al- 
most ended, the rivalries for the suc- 
cession had become very apparent. 
Adams, Crawford and Calhoun in 
his cabinet, Clay and Jackson outside 
of it, were all recognized candidates. 
Regardless of Monroe’s personal con- 
victions, his renomination for a third 
term, in view of such a split in party 
ranks, would have been politicalls 
inexpedient, if not impossible. 

In the midst of the close competi- 
tion for the presidency in 1824, the 
United States Senate passed a joint 
resolution, by a vote of 36 to 3, pro- 
viding that no man should be chosen 
President for more than two terms. 
This was the first time the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government 
undertook to influence the people's 
choice for the executive department 
by action calculated to insure the 
elimination of the incumbent, The 
proposal did not become law. 

When the electoral votes were 
counted, on February 9, 1825, An- 
drew Jackson stood at the head of 
the poll, with John Quincy Adams 
a good second, followed by Craw- 


and was succeeded py 


| ford and Clay. As no candidate had 


“That fact,” wrote Senator Howe, | 


“had been made quite manifest at 
the time he declined to be a candi- 
date. Nothing is clearer in history 
than that he waited for just that 


manifestation of public opinion be- | 


fore he did decline.” 
Supporting his conclusions, Sena- 
tor Howe pointed out that Jefferson 


| delayed for more than a year his 
| reply to the various State legislatures | 


which were urging his candidacy for 
a third term until he had surveyed 
the political situation. On Decem- 
ber 17, 1807, two days before the 
publication of Jefferson's letter of 
declination, “The Aurora,” a Phila- 
delphia journal, copied from the 
“Trenton True American” an article 
which began with the words: “Will 
Mr. Jefferson consent to another 
term as President? is a question 
which almost every ‘Republican’ 
anxiously asks, but which no one 
can certainly answer.” The uncer- 
tainty of his contemporaries is sig- 
nificant of Jefferson’s vacillation. 


Division of Sentiment 
Among the States 


Senator Howe further showed that 
the States which had at that time 
declared for a third term cast sixty- 
two electoral votes. North Carolina 
subsequently joined the number with 


a clear majority, the election de- 
volved on the House of Representa- 
tives, and Adams was chosen Presi- 
dent. Thus was determined the 


succession to Monroe. 


Jackson: Illness as Bar 


To Another Term 


It is generally conceded by histo- 
rians and biographers that Andrew 


| Jackson could have been elected to 


a third term, had-he sought tha 
honor. But advanced age, bad health 
and the press of personal affairs pre- 
cluded further public service. 

Elected to the presidency at the 
age of sixty-two, Old Hickory found 
‘tne burden of his seventy years, most 
of which had been spent in the ac- 
tive service of the country he ioved, 
hardly compatible with the burden 
of presidential responsibilities. 

The five thousand dollars which 
Jackson had taken with him to 


; Washington when he took the presi- 


cency had dwindled to ninety at the 
end of eight years. The losses on his 


farm had absorbed his White House 
salary for several years. 
Executive Incapacitated 
Before End of Service 
Three weeks before the end of his 


} second term, says Marquis James, 


eleven votes, making a total of 
Seventy-three electoral votes de- 
clared for Jefferson. 

“But,” said Senator Howe, “the 


| wood reports, “General Jackson, in 


States of Ohio, Tennessee, Kentucky, | 


Georgia, South Carolina, and worst 
of all, Virginia, where both Jefferson 
and Madison had their homes, 
obstinately refused to join in the 
Jefferson ‘boom.’ They were ‘Repub- 
lican’ States, they voted for Madi- 
son, and they were accorded fifty- 
five electoral votes. 

“Then the States of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Delaware cast thirty-nine elec- 
toral votes. They were Federal States, 
not ‘Republican.’ They voted for 
Pinckney, and would not vote for 
Jefferson or Madison either. 


“Of course, when it was ascer- 


tire was not prompted by any dimi- | party, will waste their blood and | Whenever any little matter ailed him, | tained that there were thirty-nine 


k 


“the sick old soldier took his mea's 
in bed. When unable to don an an- 
cient dressing gown and hobble to 
his study, he worked on a couci 
strewn with official papers. Three 
weeks seemed a long time.” 
Describing the old hero at Van 
Buren’s inauguration, Edward Stan- 
firm and iil and racked with pain, 
but still indomitable, sat uncoverec 
during the delivery of the address 
Thus unable to extend his “reign 
Jackson designated Van Buren 1's 


| successor and secured his election. 





Van Buren’s elevation was tanta- 
mount to Jackson’s re-election. “The 
Democratic victory of 1836,” says A‘- 
bert Bushnell Hart, “was the triump" 
ct Jackson, not Van Buren.” “FOF 
ence,” wrote Thomas Hart Benton, 
“the rising was eclipsed by the se'- 
ting sun.” 

(To be continued in the issue 
July 17.) 
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THOROUGH overhauling of the 
A wages and hours of Uncle Sam’s 
piggest business—Relief—is now de- 
manded by law. 

But—a thorough overhauling of 
the law, if necessary, is demanded by 
tinose relief workers whose wages and 
hours are most affected by the new 
relief law, namely, the tens of thou- 
sands of skilled artisans on relief. 

Congress may have been only 
vaguely aware of the enormous im- 
plications of the drastic policy 
changes it ordered. 

The Administration now is only 
too well aware of the boomerang 
handed it in the 1940 relief law. 

Hardly had the law taken effect 
than mass protest strikes spread- 





_— 


| Overhauling WPA. Strikes 
in protest. New rules on 


wages and hours. 





eagled the nation as AFL and CIO 
building trades unions struck on 
WPA project after WPA project. The 
reasons for the strike were simple— 
Congress had abolished the prevail- 
ing wages rates under which higher- 
skilled relief workmen were able to 
work short hours for the maximum 


relief check. Now for 130 hours a | 


month plumbers, carpenters, brick- 


+ 


} 
| 
| 


| number of 


| Congress, 


=_ 














Congress to liberalize the restrictions. + 


But this in turn is meeting with op- 


position from the 
opposed to any r¢ 
prevailing wage 


“economy bloc,” 
turn to the former 


Behind the whole problem are a | 


Saiient factors which, 
when they were first brought out in 
must not have received 
proper attention, since weeks in ad- 
vance of the deciding votes there were 


| plain indications that the new relief 


bill would be like no other relief bil 
passed since 1933. 

The fulcrum on which the wages 
and hours of some 2,000,000 relief 
workers were asked to balance is con- 


| tained in two amendments. 


layers and other such craftsmen on | 


relief must work for the same pay 
that heretofore may only have re- 
quired 50 hours a month. 
Fear of Reductions 
In Private Pay Scales 
Primary fear of labor leaders was 


One is the proviso that all relief 
workers must labor a full 130 hours 
per month, or about 80 hours a week, 
for their wages. The other is the pro- 
viso which cancels out the wage dif- 
ferentials, except for variations in 
cost of living, which up until now 
have been in effect in various sec- 
tions of the country. 


Wage Differentials 
A Source of Dispute 


On the matter of the 130-hour work 
month the Administration found 
itself in complete agreement with 
Congress. The average relief worker 
formerly worked 108 hours a month. 
But many worked as low as 40 hours. 
These relief workers were the higher- 








Makes No Difference: 130 Hours a Month 
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Ewing Galloway, Wide World 





Because the new relief bill orders all relief workers, irrespective 

of their skills, to work a full 130 hours a month, numerous strikes 

in protest by craftsmen on relief occurred, although WPA officials 

ordered their removal from the relief rolls unless they complied 
with the law. 





But the same provision also requires + 


| that the current national average 


skilled craftsmen, such as carpen- | 


ters and plumbers, whose average 


hourly rate while on relief was the | 


same as those rates paid in private 
industry for the same work. 
Since there was a maximum WPA 


| wage scale, these workers could only 


the possibility that private industry | 
would take the opportunity of at- | 
| South the Administration found it- 


tempting to reduce its pay scales. 

Primary fear of Congressmen was 
the possibility of being made the 
scapegoat by organized labor for the 
new rules. 

Primary fear of WPA officials was 
the hardship facing hundreds of 
thousands of relief families since the 
strikers, according to law, would have 
to be dropped from the relief rolls, 
take days to be recertified if they 


decided to return to work, be de- | 


clared ineligible for direct home re- 
lief in nearly all cities. 

Already alarmed at the conse- 
quences, there is a growing move in 


| 


work fewer hours. 

On the matter of removing the 
wage differential between city and 
county and between the North and 


self in disagreement with Congress. 
Heretofore the WPA wage 


But | 


scale | 


ranged from a low of $26 in rural | 
communities to $94 in urban areas. | 


The average relief wage, however, 
has been $52. 

One of the four points singled out 
by the President for criticism when 
he signed the new relief bill was on 


this very subject. The President | 
wrote: 

“It requires that security wages in 
different localities shall not be | 


varied in greater degree than is jus- 
tified by differences in cost of living. 














air-conditioned. 


Good Food Adds Distinction to. 






@ Thousands of seasoned 
travelers say, ‘‘I enjoy 
Empire Builder travel; no 
finer meals are served on any 
trains and the prices are so 
low!’’ They choose this train, 
too, because it offers all these 
different accommodations: 
Bedroom Cars, Standard 
Pullmans, New Style Tour- 
ist Sleepers, Luxury Coaches. 
Club Car, Observation- 
Solarium—all completely | @ 


The Evergreen Route between Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Glacier Park and Pacific Northwest. 


. 





A. J. DICKINSON 


Passenger Traffic Mgr., 
Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Mina, 
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received in employe earnings. 


security wage shall be maintained. 
The net result of this will probably 
impose a reduction in security wages 
in northern and western areas, and 
a corresponding rise in that portion 
of the nation which has a warmer 
climate.” 


Wide Variations 
In Pay Admitted 


That wide variations have existed 
in relief pay scales has never been 
denied by officials. WPA Adminis- 
trator Harrington in his recent testi- 
mony to the House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations declared that 
question of a uniform wage scale is 
a broad social question and “I do not 
believe that WPA should be made 
the guinea pig in this experiment. I 
think that if wage differentials are 
to be wiped out in this country—and 
I am not talking about Government 
wages, but the whole wage structure 
—it should apply to everybody and 


| 


the | 


WPA should not be the first one to | 


be operated on in that respect.” 
The relief wage differential, ac- 
cording to Col. Harrington, amounted 


to between $26 and $60, or about 130 | 


per cent. 
The effect of the relief wage dif- 


ferential has been to flood the nation | 


with the following examples: 
Unskilled WPA labor ranged from 
18 cents an hour in Tennessee to 
$1.02%2 cents per hour in Illinois. 
Technical and professional relief la- 
bor ranged from 34 cents an hour in 
Alabama to $3.03 per hour in Penn- 


tive Tarver noted, 11 Southern States 
with a population of about 28,000,000 
received approximately $210,000,000 
in relief funds, while Pennsylvania 
alone, with a population of about 
9,000,000, received $214,000,000. 

But tables gotten up by the WPA 
itself proved that the wage differen- 





+ of the dilemma. 





tial, far from just being a matter of 
variations between States, was basic | 


in relief wage scales existing within 
the States themselves. For example, 
it was shown that while common 
labor in San Francisco received 81 
cents per hour, the same kind of 
worker received 45 cents in Fort 
Bragg. The San Francisco plasterer 
received $1.67 cents an hour but the 
Fort Bragg plasterer received 84 
cents. 

A WPA plasterer in New York City 
could make $2 an hour, but the plas- 
terer in an upstate New York city 
only rated $1. 

The WPA has held that the fixing 


of monthly earnings bore a close re- | 


lationship to actual local conditions. 

However, a survey of comparative 
living costs made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for the Wage and 
Hour Division of the Department of 
Labor revealed that there was only 
a 3.1 per cent lower living cost for 
five small Southern cities when com- 
pared with five Northern cities of 
similar size. 

The problem now facing the WPA 
is whether it will avoid the wage 
differentials by stepping up the pay 


of the southern relief workers or cut | 


the level of Northern relief workers 
to the Southern scale. The WPA has 
claimed it finds itself on the horns 





sylvania. Back in 1937, Representa- 


EARLIER PENSIONS . 
FOR NATION’S AGED 


NE last hurdle, Senate approval, ¢ early period of the benefit system by 
computing the benefits not on a | 


is all that remains in the way of 
liberalized social security taxes and 
benefits. This week, legislative lead- 
ers expect that hurdle to be cleared, 
with little or no opposition on the 
floor of the Senate. 


Already approved by the House, | 
the amendments to the act are de- | 
signed to save employers and em- 





One more hurdle for lib- 
eralized social security. 
Tax revisions and benefits 
planned. 











ployes millions of dollars in tax pay- 


ments and to blanket under the in- | 
surance provisions of the act hun- | 
dreds of thousands of individuals 


not now covered. 

Coincidental with the action of the 
Senate Finance Committee in report- 
ing out the amendments came word 
that the Townsend plan for larger 
pensions through a 1 per cent levy 
on the gross receipts of individuals 
and business will be deferred for this 
session. 

Here are the highlights of the 
measure up for Senate consideration: 

TAXES: The old-age insurance 
tax on employers and employes 


basis of total accumulated wages but 
on one measured by average wages. 
In addition, supplementary benefits 
are made possible for retired workers 
with aged wives. Further liberaliza- 
ion is provided in the measure to 
offer monthly benefits to Gecensey 


workers’ survivors instead of: The 
present lump-sum grants. 
OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE: For 


needy aged not eligible for old-age 


If 


REVAMPING WPA: MORE WORK FOR SAME PAY 


Southern relief scale then the num- | 


ber of jobs available under 
WPA’s appropriation will have to be 
cut. If it reduces the Northern re- 
lief scale, it fears the clients will be 
unable to provide for themselves and 
their families the necessities of life. 


Compromise Scale 


Expected To Result 


What probably will happen is that 
a compromise earning scale will be 


the | 


inaugurated somewhere between the | 


low of the South and the high of 
the North. 
A striking example of what the 


WPA faced under this former system 


was recently relayed by Col. Harring- 
ton to Congress. He used as an ex- 


ample a WPA building construction | 


project in Pittsburgh. Here brick- 


layers worked only 48% hours per | 


month while hod-carriers worked 
63% hours. The building trade 
laborer worked 89 hours although the 
unskilled laborer worked 120 hours. 
On the same project a plumber could 
only be worked 50 hours a month 
while his helper could work 71% 
hours. Compressor operations were 
limited to 5634 hours per month 
while jackhammer operators were 
scheduled for 119 hours of work. 


Gains in Efficiency 
Foreseen Within WPA 


With a uniform work month now 
possible, the WPA figures its opera- 
tions can be made more efficient. 

Changes already 
the District of Columbia works pro- 


pen. Unskilled workers who formerly 


inaugurated in | 


worked 120 hours a month for $48, | 


will now receive $48.10 for 130 hours 
work. Semi-skilled labor which re- 
ceived $61.20 for 90 hours work, now 
will receive $61.10 for 130 hours. 
Skilled labor formerly paid according 
to their hourly craft wage scale, 


which ranged from $72 to $75.60 for | 


above 70 hours work will now get a 
flat wage of $74.10 for 130 hours a 
month. Professional and technical 
workers who formerly only had to 
work 54 hours a month for wages 
ranging from $80.64 to $82.08 will 
from now on receive $81.90 for 130 
hours of work a month. 





Restricting Politics 


In Federal Service 


HEN it comes to taking politics 
out of relief and clamping down 


| on political activity by administra- 





insurance benefits, it is planned to | 
raise the maximum monthly grant | 


from $30 to $40 a month. The Fed- 
eral contribution would be set at a 


$20 monthly maximum on condition | 


that the States match it dollar for 


| dollar. 


The Senate Finance Committee 
turned dewn a proposal by Senator 
Byrnes which would in effect have 


liberalized Federal old-age assistance | 
grants to Southern States by basing | 
| them on per capita incomes. Pay- 
| ments to the needy aged now range 


from $6.05 a month in Arkansas to 
$32.36 a month in California. Sena- 
tor Byrnes had suggested that the 
Federal contributions be increased in 
order to reduce this variation. An- 
other attempt by Senator Connally 


' to require the Federal Government 


which had been scheduled for a | 


rise next year will be frozen at its 
present level—l per cent—for 1940, 
1941 and 1942. An estimated saving 
to taxpayers of $825,000,000 is seen as 
a result. In addition the unemploy- 
ment insurance tax on employers 
would be restricted to the first $3,000 
This 
is estimated as a saving of $85,- 
000,000. 

OLD-AGE INSURANCE: The first 
monthly old-age benefit payments, 
scheduled originally to begin in 1942, 
have been advanced to Jan. 1, 1940. 
Bigger and better pensions are pro- 
vided for workers retiring in the 


ito match old-age assistance funds on 


a 2-1 basis instead of the present | 


50-50 basis also was defeated in 
committee. 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN: In- 


stead of the present one-third Fed- 
eral, two-thirds State basis in con- 
tributing to the support of dependent 
children, the Federal ante is to be 
raised to a flat 50 per cent on a 
matching basis. In addition, the age 
limit of those eligible for aid is 
raised from 16 to 18 years. 

A major amendment inserted by 
the Senate committee would exempt 
all news carriers from the act’s pro- 
visions. The Senate will be faced 
also with a proposal to broaden the 
definition of “agricultural labor” 
now exempt from social security 
taxeg 


tive officers of Government—the 
Senate and House seem to speak dif- 
ferent languages. 

The bill 


«mittee last week. 


gram give an idea of what is to hap- | herein shall be deemed to affect the 


+ 


it raises the Hatch and already passed by the 


Senate will shortly be put to the 
test in the House after being re- 
ported out of the House Rules Com- 
Earlier another 
version of the bill, less stringent, was 
reported out by the House Judiciary 
Committee after having been bottled 
up tight for more than two months. 


Essentially the issue _ revolves 
around the proposed ban against 
Government officials taking part in 
political campaigns. 


President Opposes 
Language of Bill 


The President has stated that he 
is in agreement with the objectives 
of the bill but is opposed to its lan- 
guage. Shortly thereafter the House 
Judiciary Committee changed the 
language by eliminating a _ section 
which would have banned Federal 
officeholders from taking “active 
part” in political campaigns. 

The House Rules Committee had 
its own idea of how to word the bill. 
Its idea is to keep Government offi- | 
cials from using their “official au- 
thority for the purpose of interfer- 
ing with, or affecting the election of 
any candidate for Federal offices.” 
But with this proviso: “That noth- 
ing contained herein shall be deemed | 
to affect the right of any such per- 
son to state his preference with re- 
spect to any such candidates or par- 
ticipate in the activities of a political 
party.” 

The Senate’s version of this pro- 
viso was: “That nothing contained 


right of any such person to state his 
preference with respect to any such 
candidates or to vote as he may 
choose.” 


Stronger Provisions 
Sought in House 





Upshot of it all is that those legis- 
lators in favor of a strict ban against | 
Federal officeholders taking sides in | 
political management or political 
campaigns continue to call for the 
more drastic provisions of the orig- | 
inal Hatch bill. Notice has already 
been served that once the measure 
reaches the House floor attempts 
will be made to make it conform to 
the Senate version. 

One amendment to be proposed 
would ban United States marshals, 
internal revenue collectors, district 
attorneys and WPA supervisory offi- 
cials from taking “active part” in 
political campaigns. This was one of 
the bill’s features stricken out by the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

Little argument is expected to de- 
velop over those sections which would 


sponsored by Senator | lay heavy penalties on those who seek 


to coerce or solicit money from relief 


workers for political ends, as thé 
1940 relief bill contains stringenf 
penalties for such activities. 
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Statement of Condition as of June 30,1939 | 





ASSETS 


Cash on Hand, and Due from Federal Reserve 


Bank and Other Banks . ..... 
United States Government Securities . . 


Loans and Discounts . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . .. . 
State, County and Municipal Securities. 


Other Securities . 


First Mortgages on Real Estate ... . 


Bank Building . . 
Other Real Estate . 


Liability of Customers for Acceptances . . 
Accrued Income, Accounts Receivable, etc. . 


ee ea 
Official Checks . . 


Acceptances .. . 


Less Amount in Portfolio . 


Reserve for Taxes and Claims,etc. .. . 
Unearned and Deferred Income. . .. . 
Dividend payable July1,1939 ..... 


Capital Stock . 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 


Other Liabilities 


Securities with a book value of $18,654,603. 55 in this statement are pledged 
to secure deposits of public monies and for other purposes required by law, 


SSL ST PE ETS ES A STD 


. . + . . . . 7 


LIABILITIES 
- $640,394,624.84 


. $385,484,493.81 
161,068,422.52 


167,003,598.93 
3,088, 100.00 
1,244,136.66 
8,864,097.52 


10,532,508.86 
17,876,400.00 
1,652,995.33 


4,066,589.82 
2,308,457.60 


$763,189,801.05 
(a 


10,524,273.57 $650,918,898.41 


. . « $12,265,800.22 
7,330,842.52  4,934,957.70 
1,184,922.42 | 
1,312,803.43 
750,000.00 | 
pees 42 | 


$50,000,000.00 


. . 


53,061,484.34 103,061,484.34 $763,189,801.05 | 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE LEGISLATIVE 
MILL IN ACTION 








Breaking legislative log- jam. | 
Neutrality, social security revision, 
lending programs still to come. | 





ONGRESS is breaking a log-jam of must and 
near-must legislation. With both the mone- | 
tary program and the huge relief budget now | 
laws, neutrality, Social Security Act revision, the 
President’s new $3,860,000,000 lending-spending 
program, farm mortgage insurance, a ban on 
politics in relief, reforms in the patent systera 
and other proposals move into the spotlight. 
Almost unprecedented in recent Congresses on 
a measure of such magnitude was the Senate 
reversal of its own stand on the hard-fought 
money bill. The Senate, June 26, stripped the 
House bill of its continuing authority to the 
President to devalue the dollar and to purchase 
domestic and foreign silver, but July 5, on a con- 
ference report, it restored those powers, with an 
increased statutory price for silver, and the bill 
became law within 24 hours. (Details on Page 3.) 
Show-down on neutrality will come this week. 
Upon what is done then will largely hinge the 
prospect for early adjournment of Congress. The 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, badly | 
divided, has been unable for months to reach 
a decision. It will make perhaps a final attempt 
at action at a meeting July 11. 


Bloc Ready to Battle 
Neutrality Act Revision 

The’ House-approved limited arms embargo | 
resolution awaits Senate committee action. A | 
block of 34 Republican, Democratic and inde- | 
pendent Senators will fight “to its death” any 
proposal to repeal or modify the present law, 
according to Senator Johnson (Dem.), of Cali- 
fornia. (Details on Page 3.) 

Headed toward enactment into law are the 
long-delayed amendments to liberalize the Social 
Security Act, now reported to the Senate by its 
Finance Committee. The House-approved bill 
would freeze the old-age insurance tax on em- 
ployer and employe alike through 1942 at 1 per 
cent, and begin payments January 1, next. The 
Committee exempted riews carriers and fisher- 
men on vessels of 400 tons or less from its pro- 
visions. (Details on Page 9.) 

House advocates of revision of the wage-hour 
law have opened a drive to pass a bill before 
Congress adjourns. (Detailed article on Page 11.) 

The President’s newest program to loan almost 
four billion to attract private capital to non- 
Federal and other public works may be pressed 
by administration leaders as last-minute legis- 
lation. Majority Leader Barkley, of the Senate, 
has revealed that its controversial provisions for 
extending short and long term loans to foreign 
governments to promote trade may be eliminated. 
A colleague immediately interpreted this as in- 
dicating an effort will be made to consider the 
rest of the program. So far, however, no bill has 
been introduced. 





Aid for Farm Tenants 
Approved by Senate 

The Senate, without a record vote, passed and 
sent to the House the Lee bill for 100 per cent 
insurance of farm mortgages to enable tenants 
to buy farms. There is a provision in the Presi- 
dent’s new lending program to lend $500,000,000 
for expansion of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion’s program for tenant purchases, rehabilita- 
tion, etc. The Lee bill would set a limit of $350,- 
000,000 on the amount of mortgages that may be 
insured at any one time but it has been inter- 
preted as an entering wedge for an insurance 
program many times larger, if the present plan 
should work out successfully. 

Because there is a pending proposal before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee to pre- 
vent Government purchase of foreign silver, 
Chairman Glass, of the subcommittee, has asked 
Secretary of State Hull to testify this week to 
give his appraisal of the value of the foreign 
silver purchasing policy. 

The Senate-approved Hatch bill to ban poli- 
tics in relief, reported out of the House Judiciary 
Committee, will have right of way in the House 


early this week under a special rule. (Details 
on Page 9.) 
Single Six-Year Terms 
For Presidents Sought 
The Senate Committee on Judiciary reported 


without recommendation a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment restricting future Presidents 
to one six-year term. (Details on this page.) It 
also reported to the Senate, without recommen- 

dation, two proposed constitutional amendments 
providing for national referendums on war. j 

The Temporary National Economic Committee, 
investigating monopoly problems, continues its 
hearings. First legislative outgrowth of the in- 
quiry is a series of bills, recommended by Com- 
missioner of Patents Coe, to remove what he 
regards as serious abuses in the American patent 
system. A Senate committee reported Senate bills 
to create a Circuit Court of Patent Appeals and 
to limit life of a patent to twenty years from 
the date application is filed, the latter to prevent 
dragging out private control of an invention, 
sometimes running over forty years. The House 
passed five bills aimed at speeding up patent 
procedure. 

While Congress already has broken the record 
in aggregate of appropriations, more are in pros- 
pect and a large deficiency bill will be reported 
just before Congress adjourns. The latest admin- 
istration request is for $102,000 of additional 
funds for SEC, attributable to the international 
Situation making a foreign SEC office a neces- 
sity, more investigations under the utilities hold- 
ing company act and failure of bankers, brokers 
and others to attempt self-regu 
the-counter marketing of secur 
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Congress, already feeling the urge to retire to the homeland for rest 
and “fence mending,” wonders whether it is going to be easy to slip 
away in view of the Administration’s determination to force a show- 
If the showdown comes, Congress may 


down on the neutrality issue. 





or 


fireworks. 


Congressional 


Fireworks 








—Harris & Ewing 


find that the fireworks touched off at the July 4 celebration at the 
Washington Monument were mild in comparison to the legislative 
Meanwhile, the Capitol dome recently has often been bathed 
in light at nights, indicating late sessions of Congress. 





+ THE VOICE OF CONGRESS + 


Dollar Devaluation, Silver Prices, Presidential Powers: 


The Senate Debates and Adopts a Monetary Policy 


Excerpts from the Senate debate on the Con-4 


ference report on the bill (H. R. 3325) to extend the 
time within which the powers relating to the stabil- 
ization fund and alteration of the weight of the 
dollar may be exercised: 


HE VICE PRESIDENT: The question is on agree- 

ing to the conference report. 

Mr. AUSTIN (Rep.), Vt.: When the Senate ad- 
journed early last Saturday morning the conference re- 
port had not been voted on. Many Senators held the 
view that it would be a futility to vote upon it at any 
time in the future; that, whether a vote were taken ac- 
cording to some agreement by an hour certain on the 
following Wednesday, or whether such vote were taken 
at sometime years hence, the futility of such action 
would prevail, and that the Senate could not even create 
a decent legal issue to submit to the judicial branch of 
the Government. 

There are hurdles to jump which did not exist at any 
time before the hour of midnight on June 30. If we 
continue in the course we are starting on today, we may 
have the opportunity afforded by the Government itself 
to test a question raised in 1934, when we discussed in 
advance granting these emergency powers; and that 1s 
whether the Congress of the United States may, under 
any circumstances whatever, delegate to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive the primary legislative power. 

The other hurdle, of course, is the hurdle relating to a 
dead statute. A statute which is dead because it has 
been entirely repealed cannot be more dead than a statute 
which has entirely expired. 

In either case powers that were described in that stat- 
ute as emergency powers, and that were given under a 
cloud of grave doubt of their constitutionality for only a 
limited period, cannot be created anew by a statute which 
was conceived for a situation preceding the expiration of 
those powers, and which expressly provided that in- 
stead of a date therein named for their expiration, an- 
other date would be fixed for their expiration. 


Upholding the Viewpoint 
Senate Against House 
Of Senate Against H 


Mr. REED (Rep.), Kans.: The conference report 
should be rejected, and when new conferees are ap- 
pointed they should be men who are in full sympathy 
with the views of the Senate overwhelmingly expressed 
on two yea-and-nay votes, and upon a voice vote, that 
left no doubt whatever as to the position of the Senate. 
That is the only way by which this body may maintain 
its self-respect and its dignity, and there is ample time 
now for this matter to be worked out in a way that will 
at least give some consideration to the substantial ma- 
jority of the Senate instead of meekly, tamely and ab- 
jectly surrendering the views so strongly expressed by 
this body. 

Mr. WILEY (Rep.), Wis.: I have just sent to the 
Chair four solid sheets of powers that the Congress 
has given to the President since 1933. It is time that 
we, the legislators of the nation, reclaim those powers 
which are ours under the Constitution instead of “passing 
the buck” and asking George to do it or asking Franklin 
to do it. 

History will speak in very decisive terms of the “buck 
passing” period of Congress. 

Let us not, by the crack of the whip of pa- 
tronage, or threat of purge, forget our obligation as Sena- 
tors. If the President tomorrow, or in the future, thinks 
it is wise to devalue our currency, then we shall be 
willing to listen, weigh the pros and cons of the argu- 
ment, discern the fallacies, appropriate the truth, and 
then make the decision—our decision, which the Con- 
stitution says we should make. 





Mr. BRIDGES (Rep.), N. H.: We observed an un- 
usual occurrence in this body on Monday, June 26. The 
Senate took a threefold action. That action was clear, 
unmistakable; and it left no shadow of doubt as to 
where the majority of the Members of the Senate stood, 
or how the American people, whom they represented, 
stood. The action taken on that day was, first, discon- 
tinuance of the power granted the Chief Executive to 
devalue the dollar, or the power to vary the gold content 
of the doar; second, provision for the payment of 
seventy-seven and a fraction cents an ounce for domes- 
tically-mined silver for a two-year period; third, pro- 
vision for the discontinuance of the right to purchase 
foreign silver. 

After this very decisive action by the Sénate, the bill 
was sent to conference with the House of Representa- 
tives. I have never seen a group of conferees so com- 
pletely and thoroughly ignore the express wishes and 
desires of the United States Senate as that group of con- 
ferees who discussed the bill to which I have referred, 





Presidential powers, monetary pol- 
icy, subsidies for industry are involved 
in the bill extending Executive's power 
to devalue the dollar and to buy silver 
at a higher price, which became law 
July 6. Excerpts from the Senate de- 
bate on the conference report on the 
measure appear herewith. 











and as was evidenced in the action which they took and 
in the conference report. 

Mr. MALONEY (Dem.), Conn.: I shall vote against 
the conference report, with some reluctance. I am very 
strongly in favor of ccntinuing to delegate to the Presi- 
dent the power to devalue the dollar. I likewise favor a 
continuation of the stabilization fund. 

I am in accord with the opinion of the President and 
the Treasury concerning fixing the price of domestically 
mined silver. I desire to support the administration in 
that particular respect; but because in the conference 
report we are taken outside the field of the adminis- 
tration’s desire, and because in the conference report we 
are asked to set aside the opinion of the Senate in the 
matter of purchasing foreign silver, I find myself in the 
unpleasant position of being unable to support the con- 
ference report. 

I believe it would be disastrous to American business 
to continue the purchase of foreign silver. 

Mr. McKELLAR (Dem.), Tenn.: There is no ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the act here in question. 
That question has not been raised, and it cannot be 
raised. The act is on the books in full force and effect, 
and we are seeking to amend, not a dead act, not an 
unconstitutional act, but to amend a live act, which is 
known as the Gold Act of 1934. 

Mr. TAFT (Rep.), Ohio: In the Senator’s opinion, 
where is the $2,000,000,000 (stabilization) fund now? 

Mr. McKELLAR: It is in the hands of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. It was last Saturday night; I suppose 
it still is. 

Mr. TAFT: Has it not reverted to the general fund 
of the Treasury? Is not that where it is? 

Mr. McKELLAR: If no bill amending the act should 
be passed, it would expire, and the fund would go back 
into the Treasury. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. TAFT: Into the general fund. If it would go 
back into the general fund, it went back at midnight on 
June 30. On what other possible date could it go back? 


Mr. McKELLAR: I think the Senator is ignoring the 
fact that whenever an amendment is adopted, as our Su- 
preme Court has held, in the case from which I read a 
few moments ago, it is just the same as if the amend- 
ment had always been in the act; and the fund will be 
in the same situation. 


Mr. DANAHER (Rep.), Conn.: When we are consid- 
ering now the question of powers which lapsed on June 
30, 1939, at midnight, it seems to me we ought clearly to 
have submitted to the Congress, and through the Con- 
gress, to the people of the country, a discussion of the 
issues involved, whether or not the President of the 
United States shall have delegated to him the power to 
take 15 per cent out of your stabilized dollar and give it 
to foreign debtors. 


That is exactly what he did when he previously de- 
valued the dollar and took $41 out of every $100 that 
were owing to an American creditor. He took it out 
of the savings, out of the life insurance policies, out of 
the vested earnings of millions of people. And to retain 
or to create again in him the power to devalue or fix 
the dollar another 15 per cent in terms of its present 
fixed ratio is a matter which should properly be made 
the subject of debate on its merits. 


Driving for Higher Price 
For Domestic Silver 


Mr. ASHURST (Dem.), Ariz.: I shall vote “nay” on 
adoption of this conference report, as it is almost cer- 
tain, if this report should be rejected, that our conferees 
will have no difficulty in securing an agreement fixing 
the price of domestically mined silver at 77.57 cents per 
ounce, 

Mr. BARKLEY (Dem.), Ky., Majority Leader: If 
this conference report shall be defeated, I can say to the 
Senator that no such result will occur as that which he 
hopes will occur. 


Mr. HOLMAN (Rep.), Oreg.: The supremely impor- 
tant issue now before the Senate is not whether it is a 
wise fiscal or financial policy to devalue the gold dollar, 
nor whether a stabilization fund is continued. Trans- 
cending these questions of mere policy is the supremely 
important issue of protecting and defending the Ameri- 
can Constitution. 


My confidence is shaken in the integrity of the re- 
sponsible officers of government who take one position 
on this issue prior to midnight of June 30,'1939, and 
then, without any change in conditions precedent to their 
expressed position on this issue, take just the reverse 
position as a matter of political expediency. 


Mr. NORRIS (Ind.), Nebr.: I do not think there can 
be any doubt about the power of Congress effectively 
to approve the conference report, which will approve 
the bill extending the powers given the President by a 
law which has already expired. But it is a question of 
law. If the conference report shall be approved and the 
bill enacted, this question will be raised in the courts. 
It will eventually reach the Supreme Court and they will 


pass on it, 


Whether the President should still have the power to 
devalue the gold dollar, which I believe he should, the 
only objection I have is that he has not heretofore gone 
the limit and devalued the gold dollar to 50 per cent. I 
think much good has come to the country from the de- 
valuation he has made. 


(The Senate agreed to the conference report, 43 ayes, 
39 nays, and the bill was signed by the President July 6.) 
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ONE 6-YEAR TERM 
FOR PRESIDENTS? 








Third-term issue in Congress, 
Should Presidents be limited to six 
years of service? 








Or again the proposal to limit the Presi. 

dency to a single six-year term has leaped 2 
preliminary congressional hurdle. Will it. like so 
many others in the past, eventually bow to the 
historic “No’’? 

From the executive session of the Senate Jud 
ciary Committee last week there was reported 
out to the Senate without recommendation Se; 
ator Burke’s proposal for a constitutional amenx 
ment which, although it would not preve 
President Roosevelt from being elected to a s } 
year term in 1940, nevertheless is considered by 
several legislators on Capitol Hill to be of s 
nificance in view of the booming proportions of 
third-term talk circulating publicly and privately 
in Washington. 

The line-up of the Senate committee revealed 
a possible clue as to third-term sentiment. Th 
voting in favor of the restricted term of office 
were: King, Van Nuys, Logan, Burke, Miller, 
Democrats; and Austin and Wiley, Republicans. 
Those opposed: Hatch, Ashurst, O’Mahoney, 
Hughes, Democrats; and Borah and Danaher, 
Republicans; and Norris, Independent. 


Senate Asked to Vote 


On Mr. Roosevelt’s Case 


Relayed to the Senate also was a resoluti 
offered by Senator Wiley which would have the 
effect of preventing President Roosevelt from 
running for office again. Although the commit- 
tee divided 10 to 2 against it, Senators Wiley and 
Van Nuys being the only ones to vote for it, 
Committee Chairman Ashurst revealed that be- 
cause of the “importance of the question” it has 
been decided to submit it to the full Senate 

Senator Burke originally laid his proposal] be- 
fore Congress two and one-half years ago. This 
session he again sought action. The amendment 
specifically provided that “The term of office of 
each President elected after the date of this sec- 
tion takes effect shall be six years; and no per- 
son who shall be elected to the office of Pres!- 
dent or who shall exercise the duties of the office 
by succession, after the date this section takes 
effect, shall be eligible for re-election.” 

Political economists point out that the public 
imagination has never been profoundly excite 
over the relative advantages of a President wh« 
Serves a four-year term with possibility of re 
election for another such term and a Chief Exec- 
utive able to serve only one six-year term with 
no chance of re-election. And yet since the Civil! 
War, two-thirds of the 150 proposed constitu- 
tional amendments sought this single-term lim- 
itation. 

Only once since the turn of the century has 
the issue ever reached a peak in Congress. The 
1912 Democratic national convention adopted 
such a resolution for a single six-year term. By 
a vote of 47 to 23 the Senate later approved. 
When it reached the House it met with the 
open opposition of President-elect Wilson. His 
argument, in effect, was that the people should 
Pass upon the President’s record, 


House Blocked Passage 
Of Proposed Law 


The House agreed with Wilson and the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Senate died. 

Back in 1787 the same issue gave the Found- 
ing Fathers many a headache at the Constitu- 
tional Convention, where the issue was bandied 
about in committee rooms, emerging in various 
guises until at length the problem was resolved 
into a provision for a four-year term with no 
mention of re-election. 

The most common observation on the advan- 
tage of a single six-year term is that the Pres!- 
dent would not have to take his mind off the 
affairs of state during a campaign for nomina- 
tion, that it would enable the President better 
to acquit himself of the tasks pledged the vote! 

Another virtue claimed for the single six-year 
term is the chance to eliminate attempts by 1! 
cumbents to make use of Federal patronage 
build or strengthen party machines and 
“mend fences.” 

On the other hand, it has been noted by po- 
litical commentators that six years is much to 
long a time in office for a Chief Executive % ho 
has gotten out of sympathy with those wh? 
elected him. 

The proposal now before Congress could 
become effective until both the House and Sena’e 
passed it with a two-thirds majority and three- 
fourths of the 48 States ratified it. 





Record of Legislation 


RESIDENT’S power to devalue the dollar, I 
Pcnase of silver, two-billion-dollar stabilization 
fund (H. R. 3325); President signed July 6. ae 

Neutrality, limited arms embargo, cash and ca 4d 
plan, House approved (H. J. Res. 306); referred 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations July 5. ‘ 

Government-insured loans to enable tenants vo nel 
come farm owners by long-term, low-interest 40a™ 
(S. 1836); Senate passed July 6. eos 

Prompt deportation of aliens engaged in espionas' 
(H. R. 6724); passed House July 6. : ; 

House-approved revision of Social Security a ‘ 
freezing present old-age insurance tax at present = 
until 1942 and beginning annuity payments Jan 1a 
1, 1940, instead of 1942 (H. R. 6635); favorably Te- 
ported, with amendments, to Senate July 6. a 

Commission created to adjudicate claims agai! * 
Soviet Government of Russia, totalling $827,000. 
(H. J. Res. 315): House adopted July 5. f oa 

Senate Interstate Commerce Committee olrgperll 
tion of methods of handling express and freight t'¢ 
fic (S. Res. 146); Senate adopted July 7. ee : 

Series of amendments to AAA Act concerning z 
bacco: referendum, increase of national marke = 
quota, etc. (H. R. 6538, 6540, etc.) ; passed House /U 
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Stock in Federal Reserve Bank..... Fiescsees 2,850,000.00 
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‘ $1.350,093,575.69 Capital Stock a ae eo a ee oe ee oe $14,000,000.00 
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LIABILITIES | Reserve for Contingencies . .....-4. 4,245,596.74 
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Surplus. ..........seeeceeeeeceeeeeeeeeeceees 20,000,000.00 MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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t 1,350,093,575.69 —, : 
; $1,350,095, JOSEPH WAYNE, JR., President 
i United States Government obligations and other securities carried : ‘ & 
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. and for other purposes as required of permitted by law. 421 Chestnut Street 32nd Street & Lancaster Avenue 1416 Chestnut Street 
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A DROP IN ROLLS 
OF UNEMPLOYED 





Recent gains in employment. 
An ABC analysis of factors behind 
greatest present problem—jobs. 








HE number of unemployed in the United 

States is back again at less than 10 million 
for the first time since last December. 

Figures of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, recently released for May, show that 
there were 9,881,000 jobless workers in that 
month. 

A million and a half more workers were em- 
ployed the past May than in May, 1938. The 
number of jobless, however, remains four million 
greater than in the third quarter of 1937, the 
peak of the recovery so far. 

Reemployment continued during June, reports 
to the Commerce Department show. 

Opportunities for additional jobs were opened 
by the increase in manufacturing, the return of 
more coal miners to work and the seasonal ex- 
pansion in construction and agriculture. 


Farm Employment 
Shows Gains for May 


A gain of 3.8 per cent in agricultural employ- 
ment during May as compared with April, the 
NICB reported, was somewhat less than seasonal, 
but employment in all forms of transportation 
increased at the normal rate for the month. 
Employment in wholesale and retail trade showed 
no change from April. 

In manufacturing during May there was a 
greater-than-seasonal decline in employment 
owing largely to curtailed activity in automobile 
supply plants. Slackness in non-residentiai 
building during May also accounted for a drop 
of employment in construction during the month. 
Residential building employment, however, con- 
tinued the upward trend in evidence since the 
low point reached in this branch of construction 
last February. + 

Employment in the WPA, CCC and other forms 
of governmental projects (which is not included 
in the NICB employment total) declined from 
3,032,000 in April to 2,918,000 in May, a drop of 
3.8 per cent. This decline followed one of 8.6 
per cent in April. 

Employment on Government projects is ex- 
pected to decline steadily during the next few 
months, then to rise slightly during the winter 
and to decline again next summer. Col. F. C. 
Harrington, Work Projects Administrator, esti- 
mates that employment in his agency will aver- 
age about 2,000,000 during the fiscal year which 
began July 1 as compared with about 3,000,000 
during the past fiscal year. WPA employment is 
expected to decline to 1,500,000 persons by July 
1, 1940. 

But Government economists and statisticians 
continue to predict that America will be faced 
with an unemployment problem for many years 
to come. 


Why Problem of Jobs 
Has Not Been Solved 


Why does unemployment continue to be such 
a problem? 

Total employment in the country in May was 
about 44,298,000 or about 312 million persons less 
than the employment average of 47,885,000 dur- 
ing 1929, the year of greatest prosperity. Yet 
the unemployment total now, instead of being 
3% millions as would be expected from those 
figures, is nearly 10 millions. 

First explanation cited by economists is that 
America during recent years has been adding 
more than half a million workers a year to its 
labor force. The immigration of the early '20’s 
and the comparatively high birth rate of the 
years after the war is being reflected now in a 
record “crop” of young workers. Yet, unhkke 
other such periods in the past, there are no new 

® major fields of employment being opened up for 
these workers. 

Second explanation is the improvement in ma- 
chinery and processes both in industry and on 
the farms, which permits industry to turn out 
just as much goods with fewer workers, even 
though the average worker today is employed 
fewer hours. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
AR-REACHING proposals of one kind and an- 
other, now before Congress to extend the uses 
of the national credit for non-governmental pur- 
poses, call for the clearest possible public under- 
Standing of the deeper issues involved. 

Before any action is taken to project the Gov- 
ernment further into the economic field, ade- 
quate consideration should be given to such vital 
questions as: 

Would it mean that large-scale Government 
spending and lending are to become permanent, 
rather than emergency, functions of the Federal 
Government? 

Would a broad extension of Government into 
the field of investment banking lead to state 
capitalism? 

Would the prospect of an increasingly Gov- 
ernment-dominated economy cause a further 
shrinkage in private investment, thereby more 
than offsetting any improvement that may re- 
sult from further Government lending? 

(From a statement of “Pertinent Questions” 
the “Washington Review” July 3.) 
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Long-Range Outlook for Industry... 
” The ‘1939 Upturn... Fewer Jobless 
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INDUSTRY NO LONGER ; 
OUTRUNNING POPULATION 


100 Year Growth in Per Capita 
Industrial Output Ends 


Annual Percentage Growth for Periods Shown 
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UP to 1929 industrial production increased more rapidly than popula- 

tion. That is, per capita output steadily rose. However, the rate of 
increase was declining almost constantly, and since 1929 it has been 
replaced by an actual loss in per capita production averaging 112 per 
cent per annum between the two “peak years” of 1929 and 1937. 


Question for the future is whether per capita production will start 
rising again, or whether industry is destined to grow no faster hence- 


which is foreseen. 


CopyYRiGHT, 1939, By THE UNrITep States NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION. 
forth than the population—comparatively little further growth of 


The figures underlying the chart are the Federal Reserve Board 
index of industrial production extended back from 1919 by means of 
private data. The figures have been divided by an index of population 
on the 1923-5 base. Prior to the Civil War only census years are avail- 
able. Since that time dates shown are peaks of major business cycles. 





Namsaqraz: SLOWING INDUSTRIAL GROWTH: 
ARE BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES ON DECLINE? 


N 1937, for the first time in history, industrial 

production in the United States went over 
the top and into a recession without having 
surpassed the peak of the preceding boom, In 
fact, the 1937 peak was actually 7'% per cent be- 
low that of 1929, and on a per capita basis, 13 
per cent below. As shown on the chart at the 
top of this page, there was an average annual 
decline of around 1% per cent in per capita 
industrial output between the two years. 

The statistician, sitting at his desk reading 
a chart like this, is not surprised to read in his 
newspaper of Senatorial investigations into the 
slow pace of capital investment, and proposals 
by prominent Administration economists for 
Government entry into investment banking or 
guarantee of capital loans to small industries. 
If growth of industry slows or stops, it is ob- 
vious that needs for new capital equipment will 
decline. Hence—TNEC hearings on capital 
goods production, the Mead bill, the President's 
lending program and various proposals for new 
kinds of governmental regulation or direction 
of industry. 

These things are all “in the figures” for the 
trained statistician. He was predicting some 
of them as far back as the early °30s. 


Up until the 1920s, 
Era of Crowth growth in the United 
States was taken for 


Was Maintained Ss Reale 
E ranted. Population con- 
Until 1929 iauaie yea industry 
grew faster than population. Industrial pro- 
duction per capita, since the earliest dates for 
which figures are to be had, was constantly in- 
creasing—that is, up to 1929. Yet, as shown by 
the chart, the rate of increase was almost con 
stantly declining. 

A pencil drawn through the approximate tops 
of the bars on the chart strikes the zero line 
somewhere in the current decade. This suggests 
to the expert observers—schooled in observing 
the stubbornness of long-established trends— 
that we may have reached a time when not much 
further increase in per capita production can 
normally be looked for, 

In other words, we may have reached a time 
when the “normal” trend of industry over a 
period of years will parallel, possibly even fall 
short of, the trend of population. And the 
growth of population, as now estimated by 
leading authorities, has fallen quite low. 

The condition is possibly somewhat exagger- 
ated by the showing of the chart. The drop re- 
corded 1937 before the 
current “great cycle” of business is completed. 


for may be corrected 


| 
| 
| 


Most economists look upon 1937 as an “inter- 
mediate” peak. Guesses center around 1943 
for the major post-1932 peak. 

By that time population will be about 10 per 
cent larger than in 1929. If industrial output 
shows the same rise (which would mean that 
per capita output would show no change for 
the 1929-43 period), the Federal Reserve Board 





Trends in industrial production. Their 
long-range meaning to American busi- 
ness. Need for new outlets. 








index will advance to around 130. The 1929 
figure was 119. 

During the New Era per capita output main- 
tained an average annual growth of approxi- 
mately 1 per cent a year. If industrial expan- 
sion should recover to that rate for the period 
of 1929-43, the FRB index would rise to 150. 

But we have now and for the past year have 
had, on a level of 96, some 10 million persons 
unemployed. Would an increase in the produc- 
tion index to somewhere from 130 to 150 in the 
next four or five years reemploy all these 
workers? The Government's economic advisers 
doubt it. 

They estimate that at least a six-point rise in 
the FRB index is necessary to make one million 
jobs. There are, according to the best-recog- 
nized computations, not only 10 million now 
needing work but more than 2 million more to 
be added in the next four years by natural in- 
crease in the working population. To create 
12 million new employment opportunities would 
require—on the above basis—a 72-point rise in 
the production index—a 54-point rise to 150 
would reemploy only 9 million out of the twelve. 

The best that these authorities foresee, there- 
fore, is a possibility that unemployment may be 
reduced to manageable proportions for a year 
or two at the top of the next-hoped-for boom, 

There are a number of “ifs and buts” about 
these computations—working hours per week, 
output per man, growth of service industries, 
etc. But such a prospect as held out by these 
official observers—if valid—is naturally of high 
social and political significance. It is the 
foundation of the New Deal belief that the tra- 
ditional “automatic” system of private enter- 
prise can carry the country no farther ahead, 
that the Government must step in with some 
form of direction and planning. 


Pa 


Old Dealers find some ammunition in the 
rapidity with which the rate of industrial pro- 
duction dropped below the old trend line in the 
1929-37 period. It was in just this period, they 
point out, that the New Deal came in'with its 
experimental programs. 

The slowing down of industrial growth is of 
significance not merely to investment bankers, 
United States Senators and Government econo- 
mists; it is no less important for the man in the 
street. It means that the chances of success- 
fully starting up any new business venture are 
declining. It probably means that the average 
man has less opportunity of attaining economic 
independence. 

Equality of economic 
opportunity, therefore, 
—the right of individuals 
to bargain freely and to 
acquire property,—is less 
universally prized than in the 19th century. 

Economists see here one of the main reasons 
for the growing emphasis on collective bar- 
gaining, the rise of industrial unionism (CIO), 
even the sit-down strike and the demand of the 
unemployed for “the right to work.” 

The reasons for the dwindling rate of in- 
dustrial progress are complex and difficult to 
determine. The phenomenon has, in recent 
weeks, been prominently tied up with the slow- 
ing down of population. But that seems scarce- 
ly adequate, since industry is slowing down 
still faster. Loss of foreign markets is men- 
tioned as a factor; faulty economic organiza- 
tion as another. A fourth—and possibly most 
important—might be the declining productivity 
of natural resources and practical disappear- 
ance of great undeveloped resourcts on the 
American continent. 

It is apparent that in this situation lies a 
fundamental issue of national economic policy. 
This will apparently be the dominant issue of 
the coming political struggle of 1940: Whether 
to return to “free” private enterprise, or to 
attempt the stimulation of industry through 
“public investment.” 

Some observers feel that “after the 
boom” American industry is unlikely to see 
much further growth, unless there is found 
some new large-scale outlet for capital expan- 
sion—as possibly in South America. Barring 
this, they hold the country is likely to gravi- 
tate, as England has already done, toward a 
comparatively static, low-saving, high-con- 
sumption—and highly taxed—economy. 

L. M. GRAVEs. 


Seeking Causes 
Of the Decline 


In Production 
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APPRAISING GAINS 
OF A HALF YEAR 





An optimistic business! picture. UL! 
How Secretary of Commerce inter- 
prets results for first half of 1939. 








- ing } 

N OPTIMISTIC picture of business conditions Wort 

is drawn’ by Harry L. Hopkins, Secretary a+ Sec 
Commerce, in a review he has just issued < f . nual 
ness and industry in the United States stock 
The picture, however, is far from being as Ame! 
as most business analysts had forecast for ; . ditur 
first half of this year. And most of the ana 5 milli 


now hold that we will be fortunate if indy: ] 
production, as measured by the Federal Reserva ret | 


millic 


Board, reaches an average index of 100 for 19 debt 
The average last year was 86. dolla! 
One of the main factors in the situatio, 8 
seen by Mr. Hopkins, is the maintenance of eon. ome 
sumer income as a result of price declines. 1 
despite lowered employment in some secti: 
industry, retail buying has continued on ar 
high levels and there has been sustained b g T 
of consumers’ durable goods such as autom 5 
and electric refrigerators. ye 
Evidence is not found, however, of a lars: lo 
crease in private capital expenditures for plant 
and new machinery which might lead 
long-awaited restoration of prosperity in a + 
capital-goods industries. Most of the recent rise with 
in the amount of security issues is attributed to Worlc 
refunding operations. Eve 
National Income Shows os 
An Upward Trend ee 
Here are the highlights as focused by Mr. budge 
Hopkins: year | 
National income—Income for the first half of 1939 | 
this: year is estimated at an annual rate of ap- lars, 
proximately $65,600,000,000, compared with the and t 
1938 total of $64,200,000,000 and the 1937 figure dollar 
of $69,000,000,000. 
But these figures on income must be consid- 
ered, also, in the light of current prices. Prices 
on most commodities have dropped, so “rea 
come,” or the ability of the average employed At | 
worker to purchase, has increased. about 
Farm income has been about the same for the had b 
first six months as it was for the corresponding cause 
period in 1938, as higher Government payments works 
have offset the decline in income from market- fast e 
ings. Here, too, the drop in prices has made the 148 m 
income received greater in purchasing power The 
than that received a year ago. public 
Industrial production — Increased coal and lion d 
steel production contributed to a higher level of more 
industrial activity in June, with the Federal Re World 
serve Board index rising above the 96 mark bees Ie 
recorded last March. The index of production deficit 
was 92 in April and May. The 
The contra-seasonal increase in steel produc ’ 
: ‘ ‘ made 
tion late this spring from 47 to 54 per cent of on 
capacity was influenced by the May price reduc- “ae 
tion, which induced a substantial amount of ad- gard t 
vance buying, as well as by the need of rept Con; 
ishing inventories decreased by the coal tie-up. priatio 
Other industries covering a wide range show for pu 
evidence of better business. Varlou: 
probab 
Building Operations new fi 
° ° 250 mi 
Continue Expansion ae 


Construction—Building activity continue: 
furnish strong support to the general lev 
activity, with actual operations expai 
There was some reduction, though, in the v 
of contracts let during the first three week 
June. 

Foreign trade—Export of manufactured 2 , 
so far this year has been relatively large—equa! 
to that of a year ago and larger than that 
1937. Foreign trade generally has experie! 
some improvement since February. 

Securities prices—The average level of R 
prices now is approximately the same as at ' 
top of the sharp advance in the latter half 
June, 1938. Stock prices have made some : 
covery from the April “lows,” but not on a S- 
tained move. 

Industrial profits have risen sharply over ! e 
of a year ago. Dividends have not increased this 
year, but they usually lag behind change 1 
profit trends. For the first half of the year 
were about 3 per cent lower than in the cor- 
responding period of last year. 
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The Voice 
of G overument 


OSWALD RYAN 


Member, Civilian Aeronautics Authorily 


NY attempt toward monopolistic contr 
i American air transportation will be 
with by the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
faithful adherence to the directions which C 
gress has laid down in the Civil Aeronautics 
of 1938. 

Concern has been expressed in recent week 
some outstanding friends of American avi 
as a result of rumored plans of important 1 
ests to acquire a monopolistic control of air U 
portation through mergers and consolidations 
the acquisition of certificates for new air ro 
No evidence on this point has thus far rea 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

In passing upon applications for approva 
mergers and consolidations, interlocking ©! 
orates, agreements between airlines, comp* 
charging unfair methods of competition, an 
plications for new routes, the Authority will 
sider that public interest requires competiti 
the extent necessary to insure sound dev‘ 
ment of“transportation. It will not approve 
proposed consolidation, merger or acquisit 
control which would create a monopol) 

(From an address before the Los A! 
Calif., Chamber of Commerce, July 7.) 
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(omsqvatas Our Biggest Spending Year: An Analysis 


Treasury now has balanced * 


HE 7 
T +. hooks on the biggest spend- 
since the period of the 


ear 


ing 
world War. . 
secretary Morgenthau in his an- 
ual year-end statement to the 
stockholders of the Government, the 
) people, reveals that expen- 


Americal 
_— for the year totaled 9,210 


anny and receipts 5,668 


dollars. This means that the 





net def sficit for the year, excluding 
debt retirements, was 3,542 million 
onlin the largest in peace time 





Secretary Morgenthau’s 
annual year-end statement. 
Treasury's biggest spending 
year in peace-time. Out- 
look for 1940. 








with the exception of 1936 when the 
World War bonus was paid. 


Even so, the Treasury closed its 
books in much better shape than it 
forecast last January. 


President Roosevelt in his annual 


budget message at the first of the 
year estimated expenditures for the 
1939 fiscal year at 9,492 million dol- 


lars, receipts at 5,520 million dollars 
and the net deficit at 3,972 million 
dollars 


Expenditures Fall 
Below Estimates 


At the year-end expenditures were 
300 million dollars lower than 
en expected, principally be- 
cause inability to get the public 
works spending machinery operating 
fast enough, while tax receipts were 
148 million dollars greater. 

The year ended with the gross 
public debt standing at 40,440 mil- 
lion dollars, nearly 14 billion dollars 
more than the peak reached during 
World War days and 24 billion dol- 
lars larger than when the period of 
deficit financing began in 1931. 

The forecast that the President 
made for the year which began July 
1 also is outmoded, primarily in re- 
gard to the expenditure estimates. 

Congress, by increasing the appro- | 
Priations for the farm aid program, 
for public works, social security and | 
Various other outlays, has made it 
probable that expenditures for the 
new fiscal year will be from 150 to 
250 million dollars larger than in the 


about 
had bes 


of 


further to devalue the dollar, 


ver, 
| Wagner, Barkley and Minton. 





THEY FOUND A SILVER LINING 


A compromise to be sure, but Administration supporters in 
the Senate got enough votes to retain for the President his right 
to extend the stabilization fund, 
but incidentally to increase for silverites the price of domestic sil- 
Congratulating each other (from left to right), Senators 
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—Harris & Ewing 





year just ended. Mr 
prophesied expenditures 
would be lower. 

If receipts continue to exceed ex- 
pectations as they have during the 


in 1940 


past year, the income figure will 
have to be revised upward, too. 
In round numbers, here is the 


fiscal picture for the 1938, 1939 and 
1940 years on the basis of the best 


available information at this time 
(figures in millions of dollars): 

1938 1939 1940 
Expenditures $7,626 $9,210 $9,400 
Receipts ...... 6,242 5,668 5,900 
Net Deficit .... 1,384 3,542 3,500 


Exact amount of the net deficit for 
this year may be dependent, in part, 
on whether the Treasury continues 
to maintain the large working bal- 
ance of funds which it has at pres- 
ent. It closed the 1939 fiscal year 
With a working balance of 2,159 mil- 
lion dollars, half a billion dollars 
more than it had at the close of 


1938. 
New cash requirements of the | 
Treasury and other Government 


agencies during the present year are 
uncertain, principally because it is 
not known whether Congress will 
give its approval to the President’s 
$3,860,000,000 lending program or just 


Roosevelt had | 





how much of that program can be 
started if approval is granted. } 

Consequently, the best estimates of 
the new cash requirements of the 
Treasury and other Federal agencies 
during the coming year are from 
two billion to the 334 billion dollars. 
During the past fiscal year new cash 
financing by the Federal Govern- 
ment yielded approximately three 
billion dollars. 


The record of financing through- 
out the deficit era show that, as a 
rule, expenditures as outlined in the 
first budget estimates, made six 
months before the opening of a new 
fiscal year, have been less than 
actual expenditures. This is true of 
the fiscal year just ended, although 
the revised estimates of expenditures 
for 1939 which were issued in Janu- 
ary were too low. 


The degrees by which actual ex- 


penditures have surpassed the orig- | 


inally estimated expenditures have 
been as follows: 


BOER. o:00 3.00 004008 18 per cent higher 
ee ree 19 per cent higher 
ee rer 26 per cent higher 
IOOR sso 0000000484 32 per cent higher 
ee . 34 per cent higher 


Secretary Morgenthau’s detailed 
analysis of operations of the Treas- 


| tures totaled 5,328 million doi! 


ury during the past fiscal year shows. 

Expenditures: General expendi- 
ars for 
1939, or 667 million dollars more 
than in 1938. Recovery and relief 
expenditures totaled 3,104 million 
dollars, or 867 million dollars more 
than in 1938. 


Where the Increases 
In Outlays Went 


The principal increases in general 
expenditures over the preceding year 
were 86 million dollars for various 
departmental expenses; 64 million 
dollars for public works such as 
highways, flood “control and recla- 
mation; 51 million dollars for the 
social security programs; 101 million 
dollars for national defense; 14 mil- 
lion dollars for interest on the pub- 
lic debt; 425 million dollars for the 
Agricultural Adjustment program; 
and 24 million dollars for expendi- 
tures under the Farm Tenant Act. 


Principal {ncrease under the clas- | 


Sification of expenditures for recov- 
ery and relief was 1,032 million dol- 
lars for WPA. 


Receipts: Income tax receipts dur- 
ing 1939 were 453 million dollars less 
than in 1938. 

Taxes upon railroads and their 
employes decreased 41 million dol- 
lars; other internal revenue taxes 
decreased 47 million dollars; cus- 
toms duties dropped 40 million dol- 
lars; and miscellaneous revenue de- 


finance  self-liquidating 


to public 
works and similar projects 
While the contingent liabilities 


form an additional obligation of the 
Federal Government which, finally, 
is determined by the ability of lend- | 
ing agencies such as the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation and the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to 
collect on their loans, the assets of 
the Government in its working bal- 
ance in the Treasury and the Stabil- 
ization Fund should be considered in 
assessing the total Government debt 
and obligations. 


Four Billion on Hand 
As Offset to Debt 


Thus, the present working balance 
of 2,150 million dollars plus the two 
billion dollars in the stabilization 
fund provide more than four billion 
dollars which is an offset against the 
gross public debt. 

That the Government credit is 
still in a healthy state, despite the 
record of nine years of deficits, 
Treasury experts assert, is shown 
by the fact that the Treasury pays 
lower interest rates than in 1929. 
Average interest rates on long-term 
Government bonds now are about 
2.17 per cent as compared with 3.52 
in January, 1929. 

The computed rate of interest on 
the total interest-bearing debt 
showed a slight increase from 2,589 
per cent on June 30, 1938, to 2.60 per 
cent on June 30, 1939. 

Critics of Federal fiscal policies 
contend, however, that it is not the 
present size of the public debt which 


| Should worry the country but the 


creased 20 million dollars. Taxes col- | 


lected under the Social Security Act 
increased 27 million dollars. 


Public Debt: The gross public debt 
cn June 30 amounted to 40,440 mil- 
lion dollars as compared with 37,165 
million dollars a year earlier, an in- 
crease Of 3,275 million dollars. 

Guaranteed Debt: The part of the 
Government's obligations, that 
funds borrowed by Government cor- 
porations, which do not apply on the 
national debt but for which the Gov- 
ernment guarantees principal and 
interest, increased 596 million dol- 
lars during the year to 5,485 million 
dollars. 

If President Roosevelt's new lend- 
ing program is carried out as he has 
cutlined it an additional 870 million 
dollars of these obligations will be 
issued during the new fiscal year 
and eventually under this program 
the Government will have 3,060 mil- 
lion dollars of such obligations out- 
standing to set up a revolving fund 


is, 


) 


fact that there still are no signs of 
an end to the era of deficits. 


Moving to Overhaul 
The Tax System 


LANS have been made for a com- 

prehensive study of the entire tax 
system in order to present recom- | 
mendations to the next Congress for 
a thorough revision of the revenue | 
laws. Proposals are under study for 
additional changes in line with those 
made at the present session and to 
ciarify the tax laws. 

Procedure, as outlined July 7 ata 
White House conference of the Presi- 
dent and a group of his Congres- 
sional and fiscal advisers, will be 
about the same as that followed dur- 
ing 1937 in preparing the tax legis- 
lation passed in 1938. 

A subcommittee of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, headed by 
Rep. Jere Cooper (Dem.), of Tennes- 
see, is to get the groundwork study 
under way during the remainder of 
this session. 

“The subcommittee will get the 
study under way,” said Mr. Cooper, 
“with the idea of having the Joint | 
Committee on Internal Revenue Tax- | 
ation and the staff of experts from | 
the Treasury gather the necessary 





information so that the subcommit- 
tee can return to Washington in the 
fall and thresh out the matter.” 

Mr. Cooper added that open hear- 
ings then would be held by the full 
Ways and Means Committee on the 
subcommittee’s report. 

One subject expected to be includ- 
ed in the study is conflicting taxa- 
tion by Federal, State and local gov- 
ernments. 

Until the present century, the rev- 
enue sourceg of Federal and State 
governments were largely separated 
and tax conflicts were practically un- 
known. Breakdown of the traditional 
Separation coincided with the ex- 
pansion of governmental regulation 
over economic enterprise shortly be- 
fore the turn of the century. 

Tax conflicts are of less conse- 
quence to the Federal Government 
than to the States and localities, be- 
cause of Washington's superior tac- 





tical position for levying and collect- 
ing taxes. 

State revenues suffer no* only be- 
cause of lack of coordination with 
the Federal tax system but also be- 
cause of interstate tax competition. 

Four principal methods have been 
advanced for minimizing tax con- 
flicts. 

Two of these methods—inter-gov- 
ernmental agreements for uniform 
and reciprocal legislation and Fed- 
eral credits to be applied against 
taxes paid to States—already have 
been utilized in the field of estate 
taxes. 

The other two proposed methods 
are segregation of tax sources, under 
which certain types of taxes which 
would be assigned exclusively to cer- 
tain types of government, and cen- 
tralized administration of all taxes 
which the central government can 
collect most efficiently. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1939 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve =e mas 


Due from Banks and Bankers . 
U. S. Government Obligations 
Public Securities . ° 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ° 
Other Securities ° ° 
Loans and Billls Purchased ° 
Credits Granted on Ac ° 
Bullion Abroad and in 


tances. 
ransit . 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable : 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . 


Bank Buildings . . . » » «© «© « 


7 


. . 8 1,013,232,650.33 | 
* 1 °"636,527,767.39 
48,621,910.23 
: 7,800,000.00 
> 92'982'797.41 
’  437,486,745.57 


. . 19,217,893.74 
27,170.00 
14,121,358.53 
2,861,643.71 


2,201,929,936.91 
11,927,391.69 


pe 



































ee a ee ee ee ee 1,310,806.41 
Total Resources oe ee . $2,215, 168,135.01 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits. ee . $1,863,615,074.25 
Gultaatinn thedke. ee 34,420,227.56 
$1,898,035,301.81 
Acceptances. . . e « « « $30,223,803.14 
Less: Own Acceptance es 
Held for Investment. . . . 11,005,909.40 
19,217,893.74 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills. . ae , + % 1,916,894.00 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1939. + ee 2,700,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. . . . 116,337.53 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 
Interest, Taxes, etc. . . « + ora ae 20,224,107.04 
Capi + 8 8 ew ww oo + S 90,000,000.00 1,942,210,534.12 
lus Fund ee 170,000,000 .00 
ve ivided Profte . .... . 12,957,600 600.89 
Total CapitalFunds . . .. . 272,957,600.89 
Total Liabilities. . 6 6. . $2,215, 168,135.01 














Securities carried at $17,949,694.92 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify fer 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other perposes. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 




















GUARANTEED . 


OrnHerR SecurITIES . 
Bankino Houses 
MortGaGEs 


Customers’ 
Orner Assets .. 


Capita Funps: 
Capirat Stock . 
SuRPLUS ° 
Unpivivep Prorits 


Deposits . 


Oruer LIABILITIES 


I a _ eens 
— — eee 








THE CHASE 


Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ 


Oruer REat Estate . 


ACCEPTANCES Cuvevanecie ‘ ° 
LiaBILity as ENpoRSER ON enpwanines AND 7. ne Bi LLS . 


United States Government and other securities carried at 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or p 


RESOURCES 


Case ano Doe wane. Dawns . «. 2 6 @ © 6 we 6 
Butiion ABROAD AND IN TRANSIT say ee 
U. S. GovernmMEeNT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 


STATE AND MunICcIPAL on RITIES 
Stock or FepERAL Reserve BANK 


ACCEPTANCES. 


AccEPTANCE LIABILITY . 


. . 


LIABILITIES 


. . . . . . 
. . . . . . . . . 


Divivenp Payasie Aucust 1,1939. «© 6 6 + ee es 
Reserve ror CONTINGENCIES. . + + © © © s ee 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. «. + = « 


. . . . 


. . . 7 . . . . . . . . . . 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Co 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1939 


. $1,208,13 


$100,270,000.00 
100,270,000.00 
-30,819,439.57 


$95.776.758.60 are 





7,695.47 
6,841,148.65 


835.044,606.29 
117,595,990.20 

6,016,200.00 
155,648,757.85 
575,427,173.17 
33,857 26 

8,391,925.40 
10,643,688.51 ( 
16,.956,091.56 

8. 874,680.74 


$2,983,435,321.10 


eee ee en en ee ee 


363. 


ue 
~~“ 


$ 231,359,439.5 
5,180,000.00 
16,030,956.02 
2,037,784.60 
2,696,486,353.65 
18,446,987.22 
6,838,784.97 
7,055,015.07 
$2,983,435,321.10 
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A Bank Statement that any Man or Woman can Understand 


Condensed Statement as of close of business June 30, 1939 





*Less Reserves. 





Due Individuals, Firms, Corporations and Banks . . 


This Leaves. . . © « 


- $ 309,995,362.26 





To meet this indebtedness we have: 
Cash in Vaults and Due from Banks ... . - 


$ 121,512,007.45 





Cash Items in Process of Collection . . . . . - 23,235,036.26 
U. S. Government Securities . .. . . . + + + =112,191,103.93 
(Direct and fully guaranteed, including $3,051,000. pledged to secure 
deposits and for other purposes as required by law) 
Canadian Government Securities . . . . «+ «+ « 4,959,671.28 
State, County and Municipal Bonds. . . . «. s + 729,336.41 
Other Tax Exempt Bonds. . . «. « «© «© © «© 5,598,234.82 
ESS a ee a a er 5,451,576.25 
Public Utility Bonds. . . . «© «© e 6 e ee 6,950,325.33 
Industrial and Other Bonds .... . . - 4 2,637,847.71 
18,000 sh. Federal Reserve Bank of New Y mt Mee 900,000.00 
2,499 sh. Discount Corporation of New York at cost 299,880.00 
9,990 sh. Corn Exchange Safe Deposit Co.. . . . 836,500.00 
Sundry Securities. . . ». + + 6 © © © © o 387,735.00 
ee ee ae 15,456,248.04 
ee eg a a ea a a a ee 2,202,142.39 
*Loans and Discounts Unsecured. . . ... «+ « 8,248,002.89 
“First Mortgages. . - - - + + © © © © © © 17,965,817.30 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . . . .. - 955,184.67 
*Banking Houses Owned. . . «. « « + «© «© « « 12,055,118.92 
*Other Real Estate Owned . . . . . « « 2 eo 1,944,860.42 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . . . 1. 6 « 853,046.57 
Other Assets. Hie ee Ae € e -w le 108,547.70 
Total to Meet Indebtedness. . . . . . « « « $345,478,223.34 





$ 35,482,861.08 





Capital, $15,000,000.00; Surplus and Undivided Profits, $20,482,861.08 





74 Branches located in all parts of the City of New York. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatien. 
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| “In past as pe gem of a govern- 1) Bd SRWGS [CLS “| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- . 2 90 ‘ 
| tial hs public Revs shestd be enlightened” (3 li (A ee ee ee "dala 
on Vol. Vil, No, 28 July 10, 1939 if- 
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| OMPROMISE OR OTE-OWAPPING | 
Senator Vandenberg Writes “The United States News’ an Interesting Letter Criticizing | 
Last Week's Editorial and Defending His Own Course in the Voting on Silver ' 
and Devaluation —Says Senatorial Motives Should Not Be Impugned | p 
| @— 
| 
. | gc 
A Letter from A Reply by | | Me 
ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG DAVID LAWRENCE i] ges 
United States Senator from Michigan Editor, The United States News co. 
| 0 
: = ae 4 tives and who took the third, perhaps reluc- Senator Vandenberg did not ask that the let- 4 what he termed desirable “objectives”. I have ! “™ 
To the Editor of The United States News: . , : Play" : : nie > : | 
lmmdistnishemieet | peacnemeane nme: | matetiawkeescamcsas | Semcremsammrcmermes || i 
e essen uld one s - , 
public affairs to ever start an argument with an Senator Glass said he would do if the questions his views that the answer be published. licans indulge in the same misuse of mec | “* 
editor. Furthermore I have the greatest respect were not divided. When did that process be- The fact that the Senator feels I have im- | ™ 
for your able opinions. But I cannot pass with- come the reprehensible thing you describe as | pugned his motives in a personal sense is regret- ERRORS Maybe all of us are too | agi 
out a deeply earnest protest your signed “sapping democracy”? How often is any leg- || table. I have as high a regard for the Michigan ready to impugn each 1 ry 
editorial condemnation of the recent monetary islation free of compromise? What conference ! Senator as for any man in public life. But I do SHOULD BE other's motives and not so | At 
votes in the Senate. I am not quarreling with report of the House and Senate ever succeeded || feel the system operating in the Congress of the ADMITTED ready to acknowledge our i Len 
your opinion that this series of votes was wrong. in being 100% agreeable to all concerned? | United States is unscrupulous and contrary to ‘ errors. It is, as the Senator ] form, 
But I do challenge your free use of such terms Scarcely a day goes by—and you know it—that the best interests of our democracy. My com- Says, not very good Christianity to impugn | decide 
as “dishonesty”—loss of “character”—“expedi- all of us do not have to vote in favor of items we plaint is against political vote-swapping and — other people's motives. But it is good Christi- ~e 
encies of party politics”—“hypocritical votes” — do not like in order to achieve items of larger log-rolling, and there is no better way to com- anity to admit when we are wrong, to conquer i uy 
“decay of democratic government”—“selfish import which we want. If we all waited to get bat it than with the searchlight of public opin- our prides and our prejudices and openly seek | nage 
purposes” — “surrender of integrity” —“un- everything we want in legislation, there never ion and public criticism. to undo any wrongs we may have done. tional 
scrupulous”—“sapping democracy”—and other would be any legislation at all. I disagree with the Senator’s view that what What a wonderful thing it would be if the dollars 
choice examples of rhetorical violence which, in happened on the silver and monetary contro- conservative Republicans and Derhocrats ad- Neu 
my humble opinion, are as completely wrong NO LIKING I have no sympathy what- versy was just another of those legislative mitted even now the error of their vote-swap- — 
and unjustified as you think are the acts against ever for the naked thing “compromises” to which he refers. I am famil- ping and resolved to fight against “log-rolling” — 
which you inveigh. It is a dangerous thing, FOR VOTE- which is called “vote swap- iar, of course, with the way points of view have | deals! They would then convince the people ‘ = 
when practicing the Christianity which you in- SWAPPING ping”. I hate legislative to be adjusted in writing legislation in confer- | that there is in the United States Senate thsi to io 
voke, to impugn the motives of men who may “log rolling”. But the dis- ence or committee, but I do not hold that this is of men wedded to the idea of sound principles | ae 
think, however mistakenly, that their objectives criminating critic—which you ought to be—can what occurred on the silver question. of government who will not “compromise” on | produc 
are just as lofty as your own. For myself I de- discern a sharp distinction between these prac- the fundamental issue of buying or selling votes sist p' 
cline any part of your intolerant and inflamma- tices and the inevitably necessary compromises REPUBLICANS’ There were two separate with public funds, whether such action helps or find wi 
tory indictment. which the legislative process requires. Regard- VOTE NOT roll call votes taken on June hurts the opposite party or brings on their own | ol 
less of the outcome of the monetary defeats 26th last. On each — ’ political defeat! ie. a nee . } ‘ace 
IS OPPOSED It happens that I do not which the Senate at least temporarily adminis- CONSISTENT Senator could, if he wished, _T hate legislative ‘log rolling’ ", writes the a limit 
believe the President should tered to the Chief Executive, I shall always be- have voted his convictions. Michigan Senator, ' but the discriminating critic re 
TO POWER continue to possess the lieve that the three objectives to which I have ern and Democratic Senators had a sce OF discern a sharp distinction between | ployme 
OF PRESIDENT Power to devalue the gold referred are linked with the best welfare of the ~- ance to vote for or against allowing the Pres- these practices and the inevitably necessary | tart 0 
dollar. I think it is as American people; and whenever I can contem- ident to retain the power to devalue the dollar compromises which the legislative process re- | Januar 
dangerous as it is in conflict with the spirit of plate a three-in-one service to American destiny, a — mae . sn Peed gr r vous Oy quires.” ine i 
the Constitution. I voted against it in the first even though I may not be wholly satisfied with eee ee is- | foes 
instance; and the only time I have even tempo- every detail, I shall consider hat the honest ‘Shy Republican Senators, mnateae of ineteting CONFIDENCE jue pg ge oa 7 ope 
rarily condoned it was when it was mingled thing, the patriotic thing, is to forward march on a repeal of the whole subsidy, preferred to OF PUBLIC ah ian Seabed ak dp | Wag 
with numerous other issues in one subsequent toward these objectives. form a coalition with the silver Democrats and sive hin of Geveluation | maneu 
bill which had to be taken or rejected as a whole. I concede that most columnists—as well as all votes for a hese ee tobe a latent with IMPERILLED oil the Republicans— | with a 
No less an authority than the New York Times fanatical New Dealers—share your critical their Party Position against subsidies and Trea- the champions of Peart an Pres 8 wean ] Congre 
said last week: “There is only one threat to the viewpoint, although most editorials have ap- purl one yeidhengene nave receghe ene _ | ment, the foes of WPA and of unscrupulous | ghee 
stability of the dollar: that is the possibility that proved this first formidable effort to stop the only against the 77-cent price but against any use of public money to win elections—voted to | P it 
Congress will restore the power to devalue and Executive use of emergency monetary powers. nerve d wares aver Ser querer. , increase the silver price which the Treasury was | ~—- 
‘that the President himself will use it”. Thus But few, if any, of these writers have gone to As for the silver Democrats, they were to pay from 64 cents to 77 cents an ounce, even ment 
would we really “sap democracy” (to borrow your extremes in their objurgations. ented in a 77-cont price for silver and hence though th Id pri ly about 43 cent and the 
your phrase descriptive of those who would | voted against the devaluation provision, pre- . a yoy se owe poh Ae “" nor r is impo 
realistically prevent it). CENSURE OF I think I am as devoted | Sumably to force the Administration’s hand. esa ll ““ “ms ee ne 2 yeh | IVA 
It happens that I do not believe the Presi- to the “character” of Amer- __|| I condemned what these silver Democrats ase rd én ton PP “a b clude p 
dent should continue to possess the power to fix REPUBLICANS ican institutions as you are | did as vehemently as I criticized the Re- onvesie ag ag eth at ap sy ae 1 Teanes 
the price of domestic silver. I think it is as A DIS-SERVICE —and I should be keenly ] publicans. Likewise I pointed out that the Ad- al or se net ed friends } = : 
dangerous as it is in conflict with the spirit of | disappointed if you yourself | istration might better have lost the whole of sound nem emeenins They h . minded | rea 
the Constitution. I should very much prefer to | did not say that my public record reasonably devaluation fight than subsequently to have many of Be soe ain tail r ian ieee | WPA 
pay 11 cents an ounce more for domestic silver | sustains this aspiration. I think I am as opposed offered a higher price for silver in order to win nite down faith in i ind as dala ! the “sec 
as a result of Congressional action than to pay | to “unscrupulous tactics” as you are—and I votes. | abroad and Ep mt their way “90 
11 cents less (at the moment) as a result of Ex- | should be keenly disappointed if you yourself OBJECTED What is “vote-swapping” | fone: It is idle to say this is a trivial incident and } tiderati 
ecutive fiat. In other words, in the terms of | did not say that my public record rea ] : “te ‘ : | eges or 
your theme, I prefer the principle to the imme- | _ sustains this cet srt I pon age ied TO MISUSE — * ge . hin gare | Sint demnecneny & net manneed by fh. Et we | 
iin uatddiinh can ene | cnsiiiieaiiinads a6 oak midi nalts | _—_ efying the | less we condemn such a trend at the outset, we Trex 
| ae ae Se cee saan “ae : Wee | OF POWER ) Seapine Char- | will be condoning it, and some day it may be | ens ai 
COMPROMISE _ !t happens that I do not _ that there are always two sides to every contro- | vail in our Dinette Sela “he oe a | too late to apply any effective restraint through i ward he 
believe the President should | versial issue. I expect vigorous condemnation | Mr. Vandenb ] ree | — “ - os at 9 : | Sinan 
A MATTER ne pei egy Mee oop ; , Mr. ndenberg also condemns vote-swap- | On the subject of “motives,” Republican Sen- ] overnn 
y foreign sil- sed on the tacts, trom those who disagree. I || ping, but he uttered no word of protest in the | ators will have to be judged by the facts which | called 
NECESSITY ced —— and cect cs Hogg ving ase — in pend | Senate against this most conspicuous case of | their votes plainly reveal. It is undeniable that ] - 
wholly useless to the Amer- - 4 am simply asserting that | vote-swapping we have seen in Congress for a as a party they have hitherto been lambastin | “igi 
posi Sa Aa rr ri pr nipet - ee ee of - —e of long time. Was it a mere coincidence that the | belie as well as sneering at the defense i | gts 
about 15 hire as much zs she inate lie ie who voted for these three preter is Povey sn a ee | ee met Che ane justifies the means in public | saecuti 
domestic silver would oat) I ma op aren- viewpoint, without the slightest sqrablance of aa — eed pepo oe — pens. Wen thens Republican Senators voted “nay 
thetically, that in your ene etna pia judicial justification and is a dis-service to de- aa oo canoes pie a —s pe tae. | pep ag rt — riggers pe egy v4 . 
tf forgot or ignored this eho Sestins of the pendable public enlightenment ne eee, eee [= marge a etnies = 99 nnn they oo : ! ae ; 
¢ transaction. I completely concur in your lofty peroration nit pg Sc ee yen Ai cents | _ feally swap votes to kill the devaluation bill and ] : 
FF Believing in these three things, I voted for | But I completely dissent from your full-page Perhaps it was a vcore howd a ae by in- Donte coeur Gaus oe | Offic 
«4 these three things—and not even your assur- effort to present the Senate’s recent voting rec- ference to be i i body’ Be i ‘ he tied ] Political 
¢ le aii eatihin. atte + blade aa ple hts ve , : seem to be impugning anybody’s mo- | public funds then the least they owe the country | “sag 
litical” or aescsliledt rab bi. ave wanpllion a € example to the contrary. tives. Perhaps I should have accepted these | is a frank avowal of that point of view. Other- | || “iy 
: ie; Wee ann achidion ba alana art Wacbiiuiein ye sys as support for “lofty objectives” and | wise they should forevermore maintain silence | of the n 
may like to have the President exercise all these _ July 5, 1939. li ce ae mee, | ee ee ee ] mere 
y powers. But you cannot flay my motives with- ived in an atmosphere in which the President It is certainly not a “dis-service to dependable ! maney 
Sind disnesd teombeniceial teheak ne vi A of the United States has been constantly criti- | public enlightenment,” moreover, to urge now | ‘~ is 
even though it may be more temperate az seo cized by the Republicans as unscrupulous, hypo- that the Michigan Senator offer at once a bill to abe 
attack. P a? critical, and yielding to party expediencies just abolish all subsidies on silver, foreign and do- aulers 
‘ Go a step farther. Consider the legislator who z éemye sede wegemer:: ed qayertives, tie mestic, and push it as vigorously as his fellow = 
4 dis Reise Midlaved to enly.twe of thens-chiec- * sisted that the ends of political combat justified Senators conducted the filibuster on June 30th 
S vy the use of public power and public funds for w which delayed action on the monetary bill. “ha 
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